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CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


These books provide Supplementary Reading which is valuable both in 
itself and as a preparation for more advanced work. Tre years given 
here, although only suggestive, are those in which the books are most 
commonly used. The ilustrations are particularly notable. 
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RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 


AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM | SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP and moorE’s LANGUAGE SPELLERS 
Based upon a thorovgh and scientific method | The pioncer system of intermedia] slant cepy- |. In two parts, for Elementary and Grammar grades, 
of voice training, as serviceable in the reading | books, and the only complete system embracing | forming a practical and successiul correlation of 
exercise as in music. The system consists of | Writing Primer, Short Course (6 books), Reg- | language work and spelling. ‘The work in the 
elementary charts and manuals for the te cher, | ular and Business Course (8 books), Practice | two subjects is arranged on alternate pages, and 
and a full series of Music Readers for the pupils. | Books, Charts, and Manual. Intermedial be- | presents a series of lessons of constantly increas- 


Widely introduced. Uniformly successful | tween the o!d standard slant ard the vertical. ing interest. 








For terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





For the latest and best Text- books in English language examine 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
CONSISTS ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, axv Vor Third and Fourth Graden 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, | DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. 


A complete course for Grammar Schools in two books. These books are new, and are on the inductive plan throughout. 


The Publishers invite correspondence | t t t THOMPSON, BRO uy s CoO s Boston, New York, Chicago. 


in reference to these superior texis. 
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To look over your “ Supplies” and see what you will need for 
the balance of the school term, and then send your requisition to 


THE ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 


“ACME” Educational Papers are THE BEST 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
| North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SALESROOM: 


Room 206, No. 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
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COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT AT 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER. 


Clark University, Worcester, President 


G. Stanley Hall, president, with a fund of 
$2,000,000, will open a college department 
in October, 1902, with Dr. E. Harlow Rus- 
sell of the Worcester normal school as 


president. The first year of the college 
students are to be admitted free. After 
the first year of the existence of the col- 
lege, all students will pay $25 a year. The 
third year of the life of the college all 
students will pay at the rate of $50 a year. 
After the third year, the matter will be 
determined by the trustees, of which de- 
termination due notice will be given. 
This is in obedience to the express direc- 
tion of the testator. 

It is the purpose to give to graduates 
of New England high schools, and other 
persons of like attainment, an education 
which will fit them for citizenship and the 
practical duties of life. Experience will 
hereafter determine whether it is desir- 
able to require any other condition of ad- 
mission than good moral character and 
the diploma of one of these institutions. 

Clark University is entering upon a new 
era of its existence, with renewed hope 
and confidence. The new college and the 
university will be able to be necessarily 
of large advantage to each other. The 
regular course of instruction in the college 
is to be.limited to three years, and the 
classes will be designated as freshmen, 
juniors, and seniors. 


ARTISTIC CALENDARS. 


The line of calendars issued this season 
by the Taber-Prang Art Company of 
Springfield, Mass., is very attractive, and 
among the hundred or more styles in their 
catalogue, there are many that will be at- 
tractive to every one interested in educa- 
tional matters. 


The artistic qualities of the whole line 
of calendars issued by this company com- 
mend them to every one interested in art 
publications. 

The Taber-Prang Art Company is a 
consolidation of the well-known publish- 
ing house of L. Prang & Co of Roxbury, 
for many years known as ihe best color 
printers in this country, and the Taber 
Art Company of New Bedford, equally as 
well known as the largest publishers in 
this country of fine black and white pic- 
tures, and their line of calendars contains 


many conspicuous examples of artistic 
pictures in both colors and black and 
white. 


Among the many beautiful calendars 
printed in color, we notice the following 
as being especially interesting: — 

The Audubon calendar, after colored 
drawings by Mrs. J. W. Elliot, published 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society; the Ecclesiastical and 
church calendars, after designs by wthel- 
dred Breeze Barry; the American College 
calendar; and the magnificent Hiawatha 
calendar, with its simulated birch bark 
mount and its charmingly designed 
scenes of Indian life. 

Among the noteworthy black and white 
calendars are what is called the Old Mas- 
ter series. A portrait of one of the old 
masters, and a reproduction of four of his 
best known pictures, are mounted on lve 
deckle-edged cloud-gray mounts, with 
artistic titles and dates. The following 
old masters are represented in the se- 
ries: — 

Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Raphael, Greuse, 
and of the more modern painters, Corot, 
Rosa Bonheur, and Millet. 

Put up in the same style are calendars 
by the following tities: — 

Modern and Early Madonnas, Christ’s 
Life reproduced from the celebrated Hoff- 
man pictures, A Year wicn the Poets, and 
Messages from the Presidents. 

The line of calendars published by this 
house are on sale at the leading art and 
stationery stores in the country, and, on 
application to the Taber-Prang Art Vom- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., with a two-cent 
stamp enclosed, they will forward to any 
address one of their Illustrated Calendar 
Catalogues. 


The Dixon Company have recently pur- 
chased ten houses adjoining their pencil 
factory, in order that they may extend 


their works and be able to keep up with 
their school business. The last five years 


have seen a steady increase in their educa- 
tional department, and their orders have 
been coming in much faster than they can 
be filled. They intend to have the new 
addition ready for next summer’s busi- 
ness, 
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THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Wertical Writing 
Gillott’?’s Numbers 1046 and cannes 
§mooth—Durable—- Fluent - 
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Map of China, Free 


23 by 16 inches 
Lithographed in Colors 


Send 2-cents postage stamp for mailing 








The McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Inter-State Cor. Inst., » Cedar Rapide, Ta 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 


Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


116-120 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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N. ¥Y. Branch 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


























HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


.. . ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .... | 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 
From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 
From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 


$94) 





minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping | 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. | 
Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 














KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE “ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
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. Lady or Gentleman 
to travel and ap- 
point 2gents for our 

SES & 0 eb line of publi- 
cations. Absolutely 
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Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. © 10, a 
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Tourist ee 
ON THE 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated 
by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist 
ears referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- 
dations, with same class of mattress and other bed, 
clothing, that are provided in the regular Pullman 
Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars leave 





| Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San 


Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates 
Conveniences are offered without extra cost 
for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee- 
affording every facility for comfort on a long jour- 
ney, especially for families travelling with chil- 
dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via 
the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. 
For special information regarding all trains on 
the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee tourist cars, 
consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write 
L. P. BURGESS, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Benches, Tools, & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters, Send for Catalogue. 
Special Discount for Schools and Classes. 


(Chandler & Barber 1*%;196 Sommer 5. 














Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »° CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or > Sabeeing Cars on all 
‘Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aet. BOSTON. 





FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 
- WILL SAVE YOUR EYES . 


Light Weight, % oz. Adjustable. 
able. No Metal. Lies Fiat. Hygienic, 
perspiration has no effect onit. Health: 
Sul, color restful to the eyes. Visor ex- 
tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Opaque for artificial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE Co., 
32d Street, Bayonne, N. J. 


Dur- 


Trade Mark. 


THE MAGAZINE 


am Cducation me 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘‘ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas' of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CoO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP **4°*%Gency, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ” 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 e 
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Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
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SERVICE. 
Fret not that the day is gone, 
And thy task is still undone; 
‘Twas not thine, it seems, at all. 
Never to thee it chanced to fall 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere in a nook forlorn 
Yesterday a babe was born. 
He shall do thy waiting task, 
All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given 
Whispered lightly out of heaven. 
His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling when they should be fleet. 
He shall hold no broken due, 
‘Friends shall unto him be true; 
Men shall love him, falsehiood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 
Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night. 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all his will perform. 
’Tis enough of joy for thee 
His high service for to see. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 


LITERARY BEEVITIES. 


COMPILED BY JOHN G. 


It was the law of Athens that the children of 
patriots slain in battle should be supported at public 
expense. 

General Robert E. Lee’s son served as a private in 
the Confederate army. 

Krunt vitia donee homines. 

If Count Von Moltke had been withdrawn from 
active service according to the rule now favored in 
Kngland, the world would never have known that 
he was the greatest Continental soldier since the 
first Napoleon.—Justin McCarthy. 

Edward Everett Hale, during his college course, 
read eighty novels a year. 

Brute animals have the vowel sounds; man only 
can utter consonants.—Coleridge. 

We can never refuse to any modern the liberty of 
borrowing from Homer.—Dr. Johnson. 

“In the image of man created he God” is a para- 
phrase of Aristotle. 

How hard it is for woman to keep counsel.— 


WIGHT, NEW YORK CITY. 


Shakespeare. 

Adam Smith remarks that the man who, by some 
sudden revolution of fortune, is lifted up cll at once 
into a condition of life greatly above what he had 
formerly lived in, may be assured that the con- 
vratulations of his best friends are not all of them 
perfectly sincere. 

An eminent English judge said: “Private schools 
inake poor creatures, and public schools sad dogs.” 

A forced uglier than a frown.—Haw- 
thorne. 

Buckle’s remark, that there is no protection 
igainst the tyranny of any class but in giving that 
lass very little power, is found in Plato’s “Laws.” 

The American sculptor Powers knew nothing 

ientifically of the human frame. 

Instead of “hearing a pin drop,” 
aks of “hearing the flight of a fly.” 

Ulysses wept for his dog, but not for his wife. 

Diocletian abdicated, as did also Charles V. of 
Spain, and, like Ovid, took delight in raising cab- 
vages in his retirement. 


smile is 


George Eliot 
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THE CURE FOR ANARCHY. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 

It is said President Roosevelt believes that con- 
gress has the power to deal with anarchy in such a 
way as to crush it out. It would be a good plan for 
the governor of each state in his next annual mes- 
sage to call the attention of the legislature to the 
necessity of enacting laws for that purpose. 

It is of little use, however, to cut. the tree down 
if the roots are left to send up noxious sprouts all 
over the land. All the checks which the law may 
devise will be but temporary unless we can reach 
the hidden springs from which anarchy has its life 
and strength. 

In the first place, it is self-evident that no 
anarchist can be a law-abiding citizen. The con- 
verse is also true, that no law “abiding citinen can be 
an anarchist. 

The only good citizen is the man who recognizes 
the majesty of the law and the heinous crime of 
trampling upon it. Whenever a citizen makes up 
his mind that he will obey such laws only as com- 
mend themselves to his self-interest, and that he 
will disobey such as interfere with his pleasure, or 
with his plans for the acquisition of wealth, he be- 
comes an anarchist at heart, and by his example 
promotes the growth of anarchy in the community 
in which he lives. 

Dr. Harris says: “Every case of vagabondage has 
its root in a neglected child.” That is true. Sarah 
B. Cooper once said: “The state begins too late 
when it permits the child to enter the “public school 
only when it is six years of age. It is locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen.” 

Every child who is allowed to grow up in habits 
of disobedience is an anarchist in embryo. This 
morning’s papers contain the announcement that a 
teacher in a neighboring state was stabbed to death 
by pocket knives in the hands of four pupils, one of 
whom he had found occasion to reprimand. The 
spirit of anarchy was in that deed as much as in the 
assassination of McKinley. 

It becomes of interest to know where anarchy 
breeds; where it has its spawning places. We are 
accustomed to say in answer to such questions,—in 
among the ignorant and vicious 
classes of society. We associate anarchy with dirt 
and rags and hunger; with ignorance and poverty. 
This is a mistaken view, and if persisted in, it will 
prove a fatal error. There is as much lawlessness, 
as much disobedience and opposition to wholesome 
restraint among the children of the wealthy and 
well-to-do as among those of any other class. 
Sometimes the most difficult boy to control, who 
cceasions the most trouble, is the one who comes 
out of the brown-stone front, imbued with the idea 
that his family’s position in society places him above 
all restraint in school. He has already imbibed the 
idea that laws were not made for him, but for some- 
hody else. 

With others the thought prevails that the wrong 
doing is not in the deed itself, but in being detected. 
While the fault is undiscovered, conscience sleeps, 
and it becomes active only when detection is feared 

punishment is threatened. 

| have just re-read with much interest the prize 
essay by Cyrus Peirce on: “Crime; its Cause and its 
Cure,” read before the American Institute of In- 
struction in 1854 at New Haven. At the time it 
brought down upon the head of the author much 
bitter criticism. He nowhere asserts that educa- 
tion is the productive cause of crime. He does, 
however, assert, and he proves it, that intellectual 
education alone is no security against an increase 
of crime. The increase or prevalence of juvenile 
crime is because the common education of our 
schools has too little of the direct, strong, positive 
moral element in it. Cultivating the head does not 
rectify or cleanse the heart. And lastly he calls 
upon parents, teachers, all true friends of education 


the slums or 


to make a larger outlay for moral instruction, as- 
signing to it in our schools the high place its import- 
ance demands. ‘The passage of fifty years has 
demonstrated the wisdom of his counsel, and as we 
look over the field to-day, we are struck with the 
truth of his words. No one claims that public 
school education is productive of crime. I do not 
hesitate, however, to make the assertion that the 
education prevalent among us is not acting as a pre- 
vention of crime and sin in proportion to the in- 
creasing cost of our schools and to the greater at- 
tention which is paid to the professional education 
of teachers and to the adoption of scientific methods 
of instruction. : 

In other words, “morals and manners’ have been 
relegated to the rear of the procession, while in- 
struction in the branches which constitute the cur- 
riculum is always given the precedence. 

The examination questions for a certificate gen- 
erally consist of ten questions in each of the com- 
mon school studies, while in the list of ten in what 
we usually term didactics there are sometimes 
found two which have a bearing upon moral instrue- 
tion,—very often not one, as in the lists which I 
have on my table from three states. 

To go back to our starting point, neither in the 
school nor in the family are we doing our duty in 
the attempt to crush out anarchy and to render it 
impossible for it to exist among a free people. 

There is a place in the education of the child for 
the coercive power of restraint and the directive 
power of authority. Even love itself, as a govern- 
ing force, is based upon the authority of some one 
who possesses power to enforce law. No one ever 
depended more than Horace Mann at Antioch upon 
the honor of the student under his charge; yet he 
did not hesitate to make the way of the transgressor 
hard. It is said with truth that no riotous student, 
no debauchee, no habitual user of stimulants, in 
fact, no candidate for a degree whose life and con- 
duct during his course had not been upon a high 
moral plane ever received a diploma signed by 
Ilorace Mann. 








LITERATURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY ©. A, BABCOCK, PH. D., 


OIL CITY, PENN. 


“Life without literature,” said Cicero, “is death.” 
If this be true, and we have the most implicit faith 
in the truth of this dictum, it would appear to be 
not only the duty of our common schools to make 
the child acquainted with literature, but their chief 
duty to do so. 

Examine these statements: The cat can mew; the 
dog can bark; the pig is fat—they have a familiar 
sound; they are statements of truth; but they are not 
literature, for they are expression at its lowest 
Compare them with these statements of 
Burroughs: “The English sparrow is a rowdy.” “A 
rabbit lives under my roof; safe there.” 
“The apple is a rose when it blooms, and a rose when 
it is ripe.” It is evident that in these we have ex- 
pression raised to a higher expression 
touched by feeling, pulsating with human interests. 
We may define literature then as the higher powers 
of expression—differing in degree as one star from 
another, but always above the first power or mere 
statement. 

The highest literature is that which is most 
deeply involved, or that which has wrapped up 
within it the greatest number of interests, the great- 
It follows that only a master of 
expression can write literature and only a seer can 
originate it—one whose personality has concen- 
trated within itself the powers which are general]. 
diffused among a mass of individuals, and for thi: 
reason he can express clearly what the mass dimly 
feels. This is the glory of literature, that it holds 
a mirror up to life in which it may see clearly what 


it is and what it may be. 


power. 


he feels 


power, 


est amount of life. 


Literature must also endure the test of time,. cr 
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of wide use; a mirror that distorts will be rejected. 

The writings of people may safely be taken as the 

expression of the intellectual life of that people; 

“preserved as in a vial,” to use the language of 

Milton. 

We advocate placing in the hands of the pupils, 
during the time devoted to the reading classes, 
standard works of literature, to be used along with 
the regular readers. The readers will not take up 
much time. President Eliot pointed out a few 
years ago the fact that the readers used by the aver- 
age New Engiand pupil during the eight years below 
the high school could be read through in forty-six 
hours. 

In this connection, the following account of an 
experiment is permissible: A number of years ago, 
it was considered a good first year’s work to com- 
plete a Primer and First Reader. Sometimes two 
or more First Readers were read by dint of hard 
work. ‘The first year in school was considered the 
First Reader grade. Some time later, literature 
was used in the first grade. 

The teachers were requested to put first readers 

into the pupils’ hands, and report how long they re- 
quired to read them. The result was surprising. 
Some classes read the readers through in two days, 
some in two and a half days, while the slowest were 
three days, in performing what had been formerly 
thought a good first year’s work. 
' Among the books of especial value in this con- 
nection are Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” complete, Mrs. 
Pratt’s Stories of “Colonial Children,” and “Stories 
of the Revolution,” “Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass.” The last is espe- 
cially valuable as illustrating the uses of words and 
the various shades of meaning which they may 
represent. To give a child insight into the surpris- 
ing power of English words to mean different things, 
probably no two books equal the “Alice Books.” 

Later may follow “Robinson Crusoe,” “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” the “Legendary Histories of 
Different Nations,’ “Evangeline,” “Miles Standish,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Dickens’ “Little Nell,” “Paul 
Dombey,” and “Christmas Stories,’ Hawthorne’s 
“Wonder Book,” “Tangle Wood Tales,” “Twice- 
Told Tales,” and “Grandfather’s Chair.” 

In the upper grades may be read with profit some 
of the lives of early American statesmen, elementary 
American and English histories, two or three of 
Dickens’ novels, complete, one of Cooper’s, two or 
three of Scott’s, abridged, three plays of Shakes- 
peare’s, Parkman’s “California and Oregon Trail,” 
and “Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ Whittier’s and 
Lowell’s poems, “John Halifax,” and Seton-Thomp- 
son’s “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 

We mention these as some of the important parts 
of a familiar course and not as a complete one. It is 
more important that some course be pursued than 
that any given course should be marked out and 
chosen. In choosing books the best guide is the in- 
terest of the readers. It is also a necessary guide. 
It was pointed out many years ago, by Milton, I be- 


lieve, that “where no delight is there is also no 


benefit.” 

As to the manner of conducting classes in litera- 
ture, the simplest is the best. The teacher should 
present the master to the pupil, and let the master 
produce the effect. No time should be spent in long 
explanations or in correction of mistakes—fre- 
quently every other minute is used in this way— 
which means every other hour, every other month, 
every other year, taken away from the influence of 
the master of thought and expression. The teacher 
should talk as little as possible, but as much as may 
be necessary. He should tell the pupil what is es- 
sential for his comprehension of the passage, but if 
he reads it intelligently, the teacher should say noth- 
ing. We frequently see schemes for the study of 
poems—“Evangeline,” for instance—which require 
an outline history of the countries concerned to be 
written, maps to be drawn, the life of the author, in- 
cluding his early environment, number of parents 
and relatives, his habitation and habits, effects of 
a codfish diet upon poetry, etc., to be noted by the 
learner. } 

Look into our own experience. How many books 
did we ever read with enjoyment and profit after this 


manner? A child undoubtedly would get some 
good, some inspiration from a view of Niagara Falls 
—just what we cannot say. But if he were re- 
quired to analyze his feelings and place a macron 
over those which partook of awe, a breve over those 
of fear, and a dieresis over those of pleasure, the re- 
sults would not be heightened. There is an analysis 
which kills. 

Just what the effects of literature upon the grow- 
ing mind are we cannot say. We believe they are 
necessary and manifold. One which we have al- 
ready noted is the development of the reconstructive 
imagination. 

Another is the increase in the power of using the 
English language, both to obtain thought and to ex- 
press one’s own. Children after the reading of con- 
siderable literature were found to have greatly in- 
creased powers with their other studies, with history, 
language, geography, and even with arithmetic, and 


to be able to write good English with greater facility. 

But lastly, by far the best result of literature is 
the energizing and spiritualizing of the child’s whole 
nature and setting it in the right direction, and this 
is better than the development of any special power. 
He comes in contact with the high and the true 
ideals of the race, those that show ‘the sweetness and 
power of the life of the spirit. He sees the splendor 
of devotion to duty, of the passion for truth, of the 
love of parents, of patriotism, so present in litera- 
ture as to impress him more vividly than reality 
itself. 

This result is of inestimable value, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how he can obtain it elsewhere—not. in his 
daily life, not in the three R’s as they are generally 
understood. 

By taking half an hour a day, we can have seventy 
books read in a school life-of eight years. 


WHAT IS A FAD? 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, ST. LOUIS. 


A school fad might be defined as a persistent departure 
from educational common sense. Single errors consti- 
tute no fad. A fad is a defect which is systematized. It 
is error masking as achievement or progress. 


THE FAD OF “SUPERFLUITY.” 


Some well-meaning and intelligent critics of the public 
schools charge that education has run mad by including 
many superfluities into their course. The so-called 
“newer studies,” namely, drawing, music, nature study, 
and art, have to bear the brunt of these attacks. These 
studies are not fads in any sense of the word. it is 
tacitly assumed in such criticisms that it is the sole func- 
tion of education to prepare for some special business of 
life. Since only a few children will become artists or 
musicians, for the great majority who are not to become 
artists or musicians it is supposed that training in draw- 
ing and music is thrown away. This would be an in- 
superable objection if these studies did not impart train- 
ing of human importance and general educational appli- 
cation. Education does not prepare for any special busi- 
ness or vocation, but for life. The cultivation of eye, and 
hand, and taste is of importance in all callings. The 
educational universality of these studies is the defense. 
In this age, even an elementary education should include 
some of the elements of science, or the child remains in 
brutal ignorance of the world in which he lives. Music 
in the sense of class-singing is an element of public in- 
struction that is underestimated by the thoughtless only. 
Drawing has some features of universal educational value 
in every school, and in industrial centres it ranks among 
the important studies. Manual training and lessons in 
cooking have both social and general educational value; 
their aim never has been ta train carpenters or cooks. 
While these studies find strong advocates among the 
thoughiful in the community and among the teachers, it 
is proper to remember that they may suffer by being un- 
duly magnified in a course of instruction. 

They occupy a position essentially different from that 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, history, and geography. 
They have neither found such universal adoption, nor 
have they been given as much a share of time, nor have 
they rooted as deeply in the approval of public conscience 
as the older studies. Moreover, they have not become 
fully engrafted or correlated with the rest of the school- 
room work. As a rule, their conduct lies in the hands of 
supervisors who make this specialty their whole work. 
In such case their adjustment to the claim of the other 
educational work is apt, at times, to be neglected, and an 
undue amount of time and attention may be exacted from 
teachers and pupils. These studies are of the highest 
educational value; they may become fads if they step 
beyond. 

FADS OF ECCENTRICITY. 

This class of fads may perhaps be made clearer by an 
illustration: A few years ago some person suggested that 
the daily rotation of the various studies in the program 
was objectionable, and that, instead of an hour in arith- 
metic, followed by an hour in geography, and perhaps an 
hour in history, a different division of time was prefer- 
able. Consequently, he undertook to teach all the arith- 
metic of the school term by taking five weeks solid work 
in arithmetic, at the rate of five hours a day. Even this 
idea had some followers. 

The words “fad,” “frill,” “fringe,” which are used fre- 
quently as synonyms, apply to this class with particular 


force. ‘lae idea underlying them seems to be that of 
fashionable ornament in contrast with plain dress. 

The idea of a fad often carries with it the suggestion 
of personal vanity, a manifest desire to attract attention 
by appearance rather than by merit. Twere is a “sport” 
with new things which takes possession of its votaries, 
and makes them lie in wait for things novel and strange. 

It is characteristic of this kind of fads, as well as of 
others, that they are launched into the world with liberal 
promises of the important results which they will ac- 
complish. The fad’s reason for existence lies in the 
promised achievement of the future rather than in the 
experience of the past or the needs of the present. 


FADS OF THEORY. 


The existence of fads in modern education is by no 
means discouraging. Zeal and enthusiasm are in evi- 
dence in all of them. Not a few of them arise from the 
very wealth of educational thought and from an abund- 
ance of ingenious theory. Fads are at time evidences of 
the great interest in new educational theories, which, 
while nct always expressed in terms clear and conclu- 
sive, are, for that very reason, for some fascinating and 
attractive. One should imagine that the hopeless en- 
tanglement which stares us in the face in the discussions 
of new and old education, of the new studies and the 
three R’s, of prescribed course of studies or individual 
plans, should be in itself enough to make the teacher 
withdraw from the path leading into quagmire, and keep 
to the broader road of conservative teaching. But mys- 
ticism never lacks disciples. Much error has arisen from 
a mistaken idea of the functign of the school, which 1 
take to be the development of power through instruction 
in the conventional studies, Public opinion would prob- 
ably classify as a fad the attempt to “develop power” to 
the exclusion of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
School education is an unfolding process. But it is more 
than the unfolding of what is in the child. Knowledge 
from without and experience and life from without must 
be carried into the child-soul. 

The child is not the self-contained aim and orbit of 
education. Education comprises a larger world. It is 
not correct to say that the child is educated for himself; 
he is educated for manhood. He is trained not for what 
he is, but what he shall be. There are in him childish 
ways which must be cast off and rejected in the process 
of education. Childish life, and thoughts, and scaffold- 
ings which are discarded as he advances. Education has 
to bear constantly in mind the idea that the requirements 
and duties of adult life, the ideals of true manhood and 
womanhood form the aims of child education. On the 
other hand, the ways and means and the processes of 
education are fixed by the natural conditions of child life. 
The aim lies in the future, and not in the present. 
Childhood is naturally the happiest time of life. but the 
incidental aim that education should make the child 
happy would be but a poor substitute for the greater 
aim, namely, the happiness and strength of the adult. 
The educator should not, cannot, without educational 
hazard, step down and lose his own identity by adjust- 
ment to and participation in the child’s life and ways. 
He must stand erect and kindly lead the child to walk 
with him towards his future. He adjusts himself to the 
child so far, only, as it is necessary to introduce him to 
the serious purposes of education. School education 
should be childlike in its simplicity and clearness; to 
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make it childish in tone or subject matter would be a fad. 

Whenever education separates itself from instruction 
and “development of faculties” is divorced from the pur- 
suit of serious study, there the fad makes its appearance. 
Among many of the great sayings of Herbart, none is 
more important than his remark: “I confess that I can- 
not realize education apart from instruction.” 

While the older methods of education had to be re- 
minded constantly that ‘‘all work and no play makes a 
dull boy,” there are some well-meaning, progressive, and 
vigorous teachers who must be told constantly that “all 
play and no work will not make a man.” 

A reliable eye-witness gives the following account o 
a visit she paid to a room in a large school:— 

The morning began with what was called an ‘‘Observa- 
tion Lesson.” The children were encouraged to relate 
what they thought noteworthy of their experience of the 
previous evening. One of the children related that they 
had an evening party at home, that they lived upstairs, 
and that they had carried up two kegs of beer; that when 
they were through with this they had carried up a keg 
of whiskey. They had a very good time. The teacher, 
very wisely, said at this stage: ‘“‘Now let us hear from 
some of the other children.” (I beg to remind my audi- 
ence that this is a report of an actually observed morn- 


ing. 

The second exercises were some games somewhat 
fashioned after the kindergarten games. The next was 
the naming of classic pictures. Pictures pasted on cards 
(Perry pictures, if I am not mistaken) were held up 
quickly, and the class supplied the name. The Pharisee, 
Corregio’s Madonna, Thorwaldsen’s Evening, ihe 
ext exercise was one in posing, the children 
the way they stood certain pictures which 
seen. Thus, one boy stepped forward, looked 
ome object, took hold of a feather duster, and, leaning 
cn it, one end of it the floor, he looked up with a 
set expression in his face. The class shouted, “The man 
” The next exercise was called ‘rhythmic 

Ten children danced the Virginia reel, and 
‘the next exercise finally 


etc. 
imitating 
they had 
about for 


by 


on 


vith a hoe, 


movement.”’ 


ight children the Lancers. 
vas one in practical reading. A sentence was exhibited 
quickly, and the children then gave the words of the 


I have no doubt that the rest of the day, after 
serious traditional 


entence, 
the visitor had left, was given to the 


work of the schools. 


FADS OF EXAGGERATION, 
Aristotle defined virtue as a means between two ex- 
tremes, Thus he thought that wise economy was a 


virtue, while those who practiced too much or.too little 
economy, the miser and tne spendthrift, represented the 
In a similar way the correct educa- 
and exag- 


‘tremes of vice, 
is capable of abuse 
eration, and the result fad. A fad, in 

the word, is a practice which carries some valuable 
proportion. 


Onal practice or idea 
is a this sense 


ea beyond reasonable limits and proper 


hus, Pestalozzi’s idea of objective teaching was a great 
‘p in the progress of educational science and practice. 


when it can be 


0 lesson is more easily learned than 
ight through the eye. Sut 
inciple of objective teaching may be carried to such 


in arith 


the correct and beneficial 


' extent that it becomes a harmful practice. 


Ler 


for instance, the real value of the study lies in the 


power cf mathematical inference and deduction. While 
all arithmetic work begins with tne use of objects, and 
while many of the new steps, even in advanced work, 
will gain by objective illustration, these must be dis- 
carded as soon as they have answered their purpose, and 
mathematical reasoning must take their place. Objec- 
tive teaching, whether it ve called by Pestalozzi’s old 
name, or by the more modern names of visualizing and 
aurizing, if carried to the extreme, may “become a harm- 
ful practice. Children are thinking beings, and it is 
preper for the teacher to take it for granted that not 
everything must be objectified, and ‘visualized,’ anu 
“aurized.”’ It was a mistake of the teacher, in a room 
visited by one of my teachers, to try to visualize the 
perfectly plain story of the two goats who tried to cross 
from opposite directions a plank bridging a creek, and 
began to butt against each other. The teacher ‘‘visual- 
ized”’ the story by selecting two children to act the goats 
and to butt against each other. 

The great aim in all instruction in reading, from the 
primary grade to the highest, is that the child see 
through the words and the forms of the printed page, 
and have his mind steadily fixed on the ideas to be con- 
veyed. The application of the idea, however, at present 
in use in some school in one of the large cities is by no 
means free from objection. In order to be quite sure 
that the children read words instead of ideas, all reading 
The children read silently, 
they have read 


aloud has been abandoned. 
and show that they understand what 
through oral and written recitation. 

No more legitimate demand can be made on the school 
than that of concentration, in the sense that there should 
Le, as much as possible, a connection established between 
the various branches of instruction—that they should 
mutually supplement each other. But even this valuable 
idea may become an error, if carried beyond the limit of 
common sense. 

A lady reported to me the 
teacher who prided herself on correlating all subjects in 
the school curriculum began her day’s work with an ob- 
This was followed by a 

which the children 
Next, songs about 

divided and used 


following incident: A 


servation lesson on apples. 
reading lesson on apples, after 
their seats and wrote about apples. 
Apples were then 


As it was now time for draw- 


took 


apples were sung. 
to teach fractional parts. 
ing, the children were sent to the board to draw apples. 
Soon the board was filled with all kinds of apples, known 
One boy, however, 
This breach 


and unknown to the horticulturist. 
instead of drawing an apple, drew a horse. 
cf discipline, violation of correlation, 
passed over, so he was asked why he had drawn a horse 
instead of an apple. The boy replied, “Oh! I’m tired of 
apples, and so I drew a horse to eat all the apples up.” 


could not be 


or 


There is some merit in the co-ordination of studies, as 
Each study is, in a measure, a 
the other. Each must 


well as in concentration. 


complement and corrective of 
etand related and subordinate to the rest. Wach answers 


an edueational and an objective purpose. Each culti- 
a special of activity. If any 
to inordinate importance, or if it is deprived of 
rrective influence of the other, harmonious educa- 


first in the 


kind one study is 


vates 
raised 
the e¢ 
tion is endangered. Language ranks easily 
common school course, yet if literary studies were exag- 
gverated without being corrected through the touch with 


life, with nature, or through the exactness and precision 
of mathematics, mental development would tend towards 
the verbal, the fanciful, the imaginative, and the dreamy. 
Literary studies, with their wide horizon, their possible 
tendency towards the imaginative, the diffused, and in- 
definite, need the counter-balancing influence of the pre- 
cise terseness and close deduction of mathematical 
studies. Equipoise and balance in the studies of the cur- 
riculum are needed as much as concentration. 
ORIGIN OF FADS. 

Fads have presumably existed under some name or 
other since the beginning of cdu-a‘i-n, but their growth 
has perhaps been more marked in cur own days than in 
former times. A person fond of paradoxes might say 
that fifty years ago the art of teaching consisted of mat- 
ter alone, without much method. The learning of the 
data of information proceeded without the use of much 
pedagogical art. On the other hand, it might be said 
of the present time that in some schools the art of in- 
struction is all method and little matter. The data of 
information are overshadowed by the skill of the teacher 


and by illustrative and explanatory devices. The 
machinery receives more attention than the output. The 
rigid course of study of the old school, as it existed 


thirty years ago, the regular examination of classes by 
principals and superintendents on subject matter of the 
lessons, allowed very little latitude for growth of educa- 
tion weeds or fads, 

Where a certain kind of school work, defined in quan- 
tity, is prescribed, and must be accomplished within a 
reasonable limit of time, instruction is not likely to lose 
its concentration and force. While there are grave objec- 
tions toa hard and fast course of study extending to every 
detail, it may, nevertheless, be said in favor of the old 
course of study that it. was a safeguard against fads and 
whims. 

AND TRADITION. 

day is not wholly respon- 
Some 
Some 


ROUTINE 

The teacher of the present 
sible for the superfluities in modern instruction. 
of them have been bequeathed to him by the past. 
of the studies of the curriculum are burdened with topics 
and sub-divided subjects which neither any 
specific educational purpose nor any demand of life. In 
ore of the best monographs published during the current 
year on the essentials of mathematical teaching, the 
author shows how the peculiar mereantile conditions of 
the Middle Ages, when the study of arithmetic first came 
into use, and when the earliest text-books were written, 


FADS OF 


answer 


led to the insertion of certain topics in arithmetic which 


were then useful, but for which, with the changes in 
modern life, every necessity has passed away. These 
in text-books for the sole reason that 


topies survived 
they were part and parcel of former books in arithmetic. 


PUBLIC OPINION FADS. 
Public opinion has not infrequently abused the term 
“fad,” and branded with it almost every progressive 


movement in education, When I asked a prominent 
teacher, “What is a fad?’’ he answered promptly, “Any- 


different 


thing is called a fad which is done in a way 
from the way in which somebody was taught when he 
was a child.” 


Perhaps the most dangerous fads are net of the teach- 


ers’ creation, but originate in the community itself. ‘Jae 
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many fads which must be put fo the account of teacher 
and superintendent are sad ywnough, but they do not 
begin to be as pernicious and long-lasting as the harm 
that may be done when a strong and masterful man 
with a hobby gets into a leading position on a school 
board, and drives his fellow-members before him in the 
narrow path of his special fad. 

The people are collectively -honest, and their verdict 
is wise. Opinions of classes and individuals, however, 
no matter how loudly or emphatically expressed, are at 
times unwise. The history of past decades has seen the 
rise of many and the decline of some of the fads of this 
origin. There is, for instance, the faddish idea that the 
laborer needs no education; that workmen are spoiled 
by too much schooling; there is the “‘three R” fad; there 
is the “education makes criminals” fad. 

The claim that spelling should receive a proper amount 
of attention and is an important part of public school 
training is valid. If the demand, however, is made that 
to this study an undue amount of time and attention be 
given, even spelling may become a fad. Drill in spelling 
is a mechanical device, and in the poorest imaginable 
school mechanical drill is always most prominent. 

The “quick promotion” fad has done immeasurable 
harm. Children, against the wish and view of their 
teacher, have in places been forced into higher grades 
than the one for which they are fit, and their educational 
progress has been impaired and ruined thereby. The 
teacher and principal who, in such cases, quietly and 
pleasantly, but, at the same time, firmly, stands his 
ground, is a blessing to the child and to the parent. One 
cannot help thinking, in this connection, more leniently 
of Rousseau’s paradox: “The aim of education is not to 
gain time, but to lose it.” 

One of the worst fads of our day is the ‘“‘extreme in- 
dulgence”’ fad; the practice is bad which lets the child 
have his way, and lets him regulate his relations to 
school and home in accordance with his pleasure, instead 
of in accordance with clear duties. “I wish you would 
make him come to time,” said a kind mother to a teacher 
who had sent for her on account of the frequent tardi- 
ness of the child, “but the fact is I cannot make him 
get up in the morning, and he wili not get to bed when 
it is time.” If the parent abdicates the educational con- 
trol of his child, he makes a pernicious error and in- 
dulges in a common, but objectionable, fad. The child 
must be taught to act as a grown man or woman should 
act as soon as his power in any direction is adequate to 
this educational demand. 

CONCLUSION. 

Many of the idiosyncrasies and petty errors may be 
avoided by dwelling on the universal principles of educa- 
tion, and by subjecting all innovations to the test of uni- 
versality. The schools are common schools. No prac- 
tice or study which is serviceable for specific walks of 
life alone can find, legitimately, a place in public educa- 
tion. 

The good sense of the American people and of Ameri- 
can teachers have thrown enough safeguards around the 
public schools to prevent fads and petty errors from be- 
coming universal. The task of the school is to concen- 
trate its efforts on the recognized subjects of instruction. 
Growth must proceed through the acquisition of infor- 
mation. Progress does not lie in the increase of studies, 
not in the excess of data, but in the definiteness of ideas, 
the logical grouping of facts, the clearness of insight, and 
the gradual strengthening of judgment. When new 
studies or practices are introduced for educational rea- 
sons, the teacher must be ready to account for the same 
to public opinion. The aim of education is not merely 
to prepare for life, nor is it merely to develop power. 
Each of these aims, taken sepurately, leads to error and 
fad. Their joint and universal consideration constitutes 
harmonious education. 


é ACTIVE MEMBERS IN N. E. A. 








BY SECRETARY IKWIN SHEPAKD. 


When I came into the office of secretary, in 1893, no 
records or documents of any kind were on file, excepting 
a few letters of recent date and a book of minutes of the 
meetings of the executive committee. From 1893 to 1895 
the most important work was editing and distributing 
the annual volume of proceedings. A plan of distribu- 
tion was established, and since continued, by which every 
volume sent out can, if necessary, be traced and delivery 
shown, or, if not delivered, returned to this office. Spe- 
cial attention was given in 1893 and 1894, with consider- 
able success, to the sale of volumes of proceedings of the 
International Congresses of Education and former publi- 
cations 

In 1895, by amendment to the constitution at the Den- 


er meeting, the class of “active members” was created 


The records of over 50,000 Annual memberships, printed 
in the volumes of proceedings extending from the Madi- 
son meeting in 1884 to the Denver meeting in 1895, were, 


in the year following the Denver meeting, analyzed and 
classified, and every person who was eligible and who had 
been a member more than one year was invited to join 
the permanent active class under the provisions of the 
amended constitution. 

For two years following the Denver meeting no en- 
rollment fee was charged. At the Milwaukee meeting 
the constitution was amended, requiring an enrollment 
fee of $2 in addition to annual dues, making the first 
payment of an active member $4. It has been the policy 
to date active membership from the earliest year of con- 
tinuous annual membership, and to allow lapses in an- 
nual membership to be recovered by payment of the 
omitted dues. The following table shows the growth of 
the active membership from 1895 to date: — 


Loss . Total 

Addi- Loss by _ Total Net a 

Year. Meeting. tious, death. a Bey loss. gain = 
1°9}-96 ...Buffalo.... .. 1,44 am wea os nate 1,461 
1896-97. ... Milwaukee... 467 18 56 74 393 1 857 
18 7-98.... Washing: on, 290 2» 175 195 95 1,952 
Is ww. ..Los angeles... 399 26 12! 147 252 2, O4 
189)-1900..Charleston.... 308 32 159 191 117 2321 
1900-1901.. Detroit..... .. 585 Ww 71 84 499 2,820 


The number of active members present at the Los An- 


geles meeting in 1899 was 530, or 24 per cent. of the active 
membership; at the Charleston meeting, 546, or 23.0 per 





cent, of the active membership; at Detroit, last July, 
1,173, or 41.6 per cent. of the active membership. At the 
Los Angeles meeting the active membership constituted 
less than 5 per cent. of the total membership enrolled, 
both active and associate; at the Charleston meeting, 
about 19 per cent.; and at Detroit, about 20 per cent. of 
the total enrollment. It rarely occurs that a member in 
a permanent position, or in high professional standing, 
discontinues his membership, For this reason the active 
membership is annually growing stronger and more rep- 
resentative, as well as larger. 

A noteworthy feature of the active membership is the 
number and character of the educational institutions 
which have enrolled—nearly all within the past three 
years. Most of these institutions have purchased sets of 
the published proceedings and reports, and have enrolled 
for the purpose of securing future reports as they are 
published. The enrollment of institutions at this date 
includes 82 universities and colleges, 45 normal schools, 
49 public libraries, 12 boards of education, and 16 other 
educational institutions, 

It is interesting to note that recently the following 1i- 
braries enrolled as active members, and purchased cer- 
tain back volumes of the proceedings: Cardiff free pub- 
lic libraries, Cardiff, Wales; Imperial library of Japan, 
Tokyo, Japan; Library of Congress of Chile, Santiago, 
Chile. The value of the active membership list as a re- 
liable educational directory influences many to seek rep- 
resentation in it. 


NATURE STUDY. 





EVERGREENS, AND HOW THEY SHED 
THEIR LEAVES.—(1.) 





BY H. P. GOULD. 
ONE-BEARING _ evergreens 
are familiar to everyone; 


yet this familiarity is 
usually with the trees as 
entire objects. We do not 
often stop to analyze a tree 
in order to find out what 
gives it its characteristic ap- 
or to see what 








pearance, 
makes it look as it does. 

We will often find, if we stop to look, that much 
of the character of a tree,—that is, its general ap- 
pearance or the way in which it impresses us,—is 
due to the leaves and to their arrangement on the 
branches. his is true of many of the evergreen 
trees. 

Why are certain kinds of trees called evergreen, 
in distinction from those which are said to be 
deciduous? The One kind is 
always green from the presence of foliage, while the 
other sheds all of its leaves every season. The 
evergreen trees, like the pines and the spruces and 
firs, always appear to be well covered with foliage, 
so it does not often occur to us that these trees shed 
their leaves. And yet perhaps we can recall happy 
hours when we used to play beneath some large pine 


reason is obvious. 





1, Shootof the Common White Pine, One-third Natural Size. 


tree where the ground was carpeted with pine 
“needles.” 


The falling of the leaves of the maple trees or the 


Note to the teacher. — This leaflet has two particular objects : 
to teach how evergreens shed their leaves, and to enable you 
to distinguish a few of the evergreens which are most com- 
monly met. These studies (and those suggested in Leaflet No. 
12) should be the means of adding much cheer to the winter. 
Encourage pupils to make cullections of cones, to observe 
when they shed their seeds, and how long (how many seasons) 


they remain attached to the branch. Remember that mere 


identification of the kinds of trees is not the highest type of 


nature-study. 
Cones are go vd subjects for free-hand drawing. Beginners 


should draw them in outline, omitting the shading. Encour- 


age pupils tq draw single leaf-clusters uf the different pines, 
cautioning them to get the right number of leaves in each case. 


oaks is a familiar sight, but who has seen the spruce 
leaves fall, and who can tell when the pine needles 
drop? 

That the evergreen trees do shed their foliage, as 
truly as the maples and 
the elms do, we will not 
question, for we can see 
the fallen leaves under 
any tree. Look up into 
the top of a spruce or 
pine. See that the in- 
terior is bare of foliage. 
The leaves are towards 
the ends of the branches, 
where they receive sun- 
light. Yet the branches 
which are now on the in- 
terior once bore leaves, 
for we can see the leaf- 
scars. 

It will be interesting 
to find out something 
about the leaves of our 
common evergreens. Let 
us look at some of them. 

THE WHITE PINE. 
Fig. 1 is shown a 
No- 
tice that the leaves are borne in bunches or clusters 
of five. Each bunch of leaves is produced in the 
axil (or angle) of a minute scale-like 
body, but this scale cannot usually be 





2 Cone of White Pine. It has In 
Shed [ts Seeds. Half Natural Size, white pine branch 


found except on the very young growth. 
It has been worn away or broken from 
the older growth by the wind and tli 
rain and the other forces of nature. 
Another strange fact should attract 
our attention. ‘The leaves of the maples 
and other deciduous trees are borne only 
on the present season’s growth; but this 
is not the case in the pines, and kindred 
If we trace back the growth of 
the past two or three vears, we shall find 


trees. 


that there are as many leaves on the 
wood that is two years old as there are on the last 
season’s growth; and in we can find 
leaves on the part of the branch that is three years 
old. This means that the pine leaves or needles 
are two and sometimes three years old when they 
fall. The Fig. 1 shows the falling of the leaves 
from the different years’ growth. The part of the 
branch between the tip and A is the last season’s 
growth; between A and 
s and C is three years old. 
beyond (' 


many cases 


> it is two years old; the 
The part 
has no 


part between 
that grew four 
leaves. 


seasons ago 
The different season’s growth is not indicated by 
the case of deciduous trees, 

Mach 
about a limb represents the end of a season’s growth, 


A young pine tree, or the younger limbs of an 


“rings,” as in 


distinet 


hurt }) Lhe hranehine. whorl of branches 
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old tree, show this character very plainly. 
Do the leaves of the pines and of the other ever- 
-veen trees fall at the end of the growing season, as 


ADJUSTABLE HAND LOOM. 


Mrs. M. P. Todd of Minneapolis has invented and 


ie leaves of most of the deciduous trees do? Or prepared for universal school use the “Todd Adjust- 


———.. 
\ 


\ a 
SOS 


a 


3, Shoot of Common Pitch Pine, One half Natural S‘ze. 


do they gradually become lifeless and fall at any 
season, from the force of the wind and other forces 
of nature? Tie a large sheet of cloth in the top of 
some evergreen tree, in such a way as to form a re- 
ceptacle to catch the leaves. Do 
you catch leaves in winter as well 
as in summer? 

There are several different 
kinds of pines, so we must pic- 
ture carefully in our minds the 
foliage of the white pine, for it 
is different from that of any 
others. The leaves are soft and 
| Cone of Pitch Pine, VeTY Slender, and from three to 
One half Natural Size. four inches long. The base of 
each cluster of leaves is at first surrounded by a 
small sheath-like body, but this falls away when the 
leaves are still very young. A scar is left when the 











6 


5. Piteh Pine. One-third Natural! Size. 


leaves drop and these scars can often be seen on 
parts of the branches that are eight or ten years old. 
lo the leaves of other kinds of trees make a scar 
when they fall? 

The white pine cones, in which the seeds are 
They are five or six 
nches long and slightly curved. It will be inter- 
esting to find out if the seeds ripen the same year in 
which they are formed. Perhaps a cone still con- 
taining seeds can be obtained. Carefully tear it 
apart and see where the seeds are attached. Red 
A white 
ine eone, which has shed its seeds, is shown in 


lig, 2 


-- 


borne, are conspicuous objects. 


quirrels sometimes eat the pine seeds. 


This kind of pine is found widely scattered in 
New England, New York, and westward to Minne- 
ofa and Towa, and along the Allegheny mountains 

far south as Georgia; also in some parts of Can- 
‘la, It isa valuable lumber tree.—Cornell Leaflet. 


The one all-important topic of the next eighteen 
mths is to be the Louisiana Purchase. The 
urnal of Edueation will have some important 


‘ilerial on this subject. 











able Hand Loom.” ‘The full-size of the 
loom, 9x12 inches, is made adjustable to 
innumerable smaller sizes, both square 
and oblong, by two devices. To regulate 
the length, the head piece can be let 
down on brass buttons which are an inch 
apart on the sides. The side bars can be 
moved inward to perforations half an 
inch apart in the head and foot pieces 
to regulate the width. These bars also 
insure straight edges, since the woof 
threads are passed around them as the 
work progresses. The adjustability of 
the side bars enables one to weave strips 
of different colors, the strips to be sewn 
or crocheted together, after being woven. 

The grooves are one-eighth inch 
apart, admitting of warp _ one- 
eighth, one-fourth, or one-half inch. 
The advantage of the one-eighth inch warp is that, 





strung with double wool, rope silk, chenille, or raffia, 
all the beautiful patterns designed for paper weaving 
in the kindergarten can be woven with an almost 
infinite variety of patterns. The warp in these pat- 
terns forms part of the design with the woof. The 
one-fourth inch interval is good for double wool or 
carpet ravelings, and either the one-fourth or one- 
half inch for rag Fugs. The loom has an easel sup- 
port, so that the pupil need not bend over the loom, 
an important consideration in school classes. This 
support makes it possible to use the loom for an 
easel in the painting lessons by resting a piece of 
pasteboard against it. 

The needle, which is longer than the warp is wide, 





serves also as a heddle in pressing the woof threads 
together evenly. 

While the loom is designed primarily for school 
and kindergarten work, a great deal of beautiful 
fancy work of various kinds can be made upon it, 
such as portieres, draperies, slumber robes, afghans, 
and rugs for play houses; dolls’ towels, table cloths, 
and bedspreads; face and dish cloths (cheese cloth 
cut bias): bureau and table mats; book covers; shop- 
ing bags; opera glass bags; leather school bags: 
purses; hammocks; celluloid boxes, mouchoir and 
glove cases, hair receivers; fringe of all kinds; straw 
braid for hats; raffia mats and matting. 





FOR THE STUDY OF “THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE.” —(LV.) 





BY MARIA kK. ADAMS AND AUSTINE 1, CAMP, 





V. FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 

“Whatever its origin, “The Merchant of Venice’ is 
al permanently good play, still effective on the stage. 
A modern audience accepts it and enjoys it as 
heartily as ever. When we stop to consider the 
plot, to be sure, we discover a state of things which, 
to say the least, is surprising. ... The plot of 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ appears as childishly ab- 
Whether 


surd as any in all nursery tradition. 


we see or read the play, we have not only been ‘asked 
to accept this nonsense; we have unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted it. Shakespeare’s art has made it plausible. 
The technical construction of the plot has of late 
been greatly admired, ... As an artist, of course, 
Shakéspeare’s task was to distract attention from 
the absurdity of his plot. . . . He did so largely by 
constantly keeping before his audience two separate, 
though closely intermingled, atmospheres; first, that 
of a romantic Venice, such as Paul Veronese might 
have painted; secondly, that of the still more ro- 
mantic, actually Utopian, Belmont, such as was in- 
volved in the story of the caskets. . . . What really 
makes “The Merchant of Venice’ so permanently 
effective, however, ... is rather that along with 
this care appears the trait which we have clearly 
seen growing in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in ‘Richard ITT.,’ 
and in ‘King John. From beginning to end, the 
characters of “The Merchant of Venice’ are so in- 
dividual and so human that one’s attention centres 
wholly on them. As readers or as spectators we be- 
come convinced that these people are real; in conse- 
quence we accept everything else as a matter of 
course.”’—Barrett Wendell. 

1. Why call the play “the most complete of 
dramas”? 

2. Which character is the pivotal one? 

3. Is the leading idea friendship, justice, or 
property ? > 

1. What is the relation of the several important 
characters to money? 

5. Verify: “Fach character does something for 
which it has to present excuses; each wrong has 
something right in it; each right has something 
wrong.” 

6. What is the best accredited time-analysis of 
the play? 

?. Why is it essentially an “Action-Drama”? 

8. Mark the connection of the plot of ; 

(a) The story of the Jew. 
(b) Jessica and Lorerzo. 

(c) The Gobbos. 

(d) The episode of the rings. 
(e) Bassanio’s supper. 

(f) The shipwrecks. 

(h) The Venetian law. 

(i) The caskets. 

(j) Gratiano and Nerissa. 

9. What is the turning point of the play? 

10. Analyze the Nemesis action of the play in 
the life of each of the important characters. 

11. What is the catastrophe of the play? 
in the play does it oceur? 

12. Who and what form links between the parts 
of the play and the social castes represented ? 

‘13. What almost takes this play out of the 
realm of comedy? What reaffirms it 4 comedy? 

14. What renders “It is the spirit that quicken- 
eth, the flesh profiteth nothing,” a fitting motto for 
the play? 

15. Can the Jessica story have been .intended as 
a compensation to Shylock? Could it be so on 


ethical grounds? 


Where 





THE PROVINCE OF LOUISIANA, — (1) 
—o—_ 
HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 

In 1541 De Soto reached the Mississippi river. 

In 1680 La Salle descended the Mississippi river, took porses, 
sion of the country adjacent to it in the name of Louis 
XIV of France and called it Louisiana. 

[In 1699 Lemoine d'Iberville founded the first colony at Biloxi 
the colonists, seven years later, making a new location 
on the site of what is now the city of New Orleans. 

In 1762 Nov. 3, France ceded the Province of Louisiana to 
Spain. 

In 1800 Oct. 1, Spain. by secret treaty, transferred the Prov- 
ince back to France. 

In 1808 Oct. 30. France ceded the Province of Louisiana to 
the United States for 80,000.000 franes, 20,000,000 of 
which sum to be assigned to the payment of claims due 
by France to citizens of the United States. 


rHE COST AND AREA OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


The United States paid for this cession — 
$15.000,000 


Principal BUM... -66- eee cece ee ee ee rere eee enenee 
8,529,353 


Interest to redemption errrer TT rrrer te 








Total. .cccccece covseesoes covevessees e +000 /923,529,3853 
Claims of citizens of the United States from 
France under this treaty assumed by the United 


States in part payment for the territory..----. 3,738,268 
Total. .0ssccccccccdeccccce sect Pee nse’ + c1@ns sewlseme 


| Continued on page 34.) 
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Educat onal Intelligence 











One schoo] superintendent is plucky enough to 
bring a suit for $10,000 against the woman who says 
he kissed the pupils. Whoever punishes a scandal- 


monger is a public benefactor. 

The magnitude of the Omaha triumph for edu- 
cational virtue and progress can be best understood 
known that the total 
in this an ordinary majority of 2,500 


when it is vote was only 
14,000, and 
was changed into a majority of 1,000 on the other 
vote. It 


four. 


side within that was practically a change 


of one vote in 
first de- 


it was emphatically his 


Preside nt Roosevelt's Was a 


parture in several respects. 


nessage 
own. It was more heroic than most messages, and 
in better spirit than any of the heroic m« ssages of 
It shunned no responsibility, assumed no 
It was frank and fair in 
in diction, without being 


the past. 


és] ; 


holier than thou” tone. 
every particular, faultless 
dry or insipid. It was informing to the limit and 
inspiring as bugle call to duty. 

Dr. M. G. 
in Porto Rico, is on a visit to Philadelphia. 
time for Dr. 
Now that 


others 


Brumbaugh, superintendent 6f schools 
Isn’t it 
Brumbaugh to stay in Philadelphia? 
has the work 


look after 


and he is too important an educational leader to be 


well started, there are 
the 


he 


who can details well enough. 


spared longer from the continent. In the name of 
all these who know his capabilities, we say, “Stay 


here and give the states the benefit of vour counsel 


and enthusiasm 
It is 


mone 


the 


winem 


usually much better in 

the MehKink mo! 

similar purposes that there be no way for anyone to 

kn \ how much al child gives or how 
New 


In York city 
] ’ 


sealed eq Chope, 


case of raising 


ror and other 


much 


any 


schoo) the schools each 


IVES, 


brings ; and all these are put 


taken to the head- 
This 


4] 
ese are 


HWhOopen | and 


putin a larger box unlabeled. 
of diserimination. 


ONE-SESSION HIGH SCHOOL. 


| : t Ora wr. N | a ha nya live ly Tite over a 


pr tition ol the h oh achool etudents for one 4e8810N. 


Unfortunately, there is no opportunity for a hot 





lunch to be provided, which creates some opposition 
to the plan. The thirty leading physicians were 
asked for their opinions. Of these, nineteen said 
the students should neither eat a cold luncheon at 12 
o’clock, nor a warmed-over luncheon at 1.30; twenty- 
one say that four and one-half hours of unbroken 
school work is unadvisable; twenty do not advise one 
session for the high school. One strongly favors 
one session; thinks other questions should be con- 
sidered; one thinks two sessions with a walk home 
beneficial; one thinks there should be but one ses- 
sion, buf that it should close at 12.30; one says it 
should be a session from 9 to 2 with half-hour re- 
cess; one says that at best it is a choice of evils. 








THE NEW CONGRESS. 

There are twelve new senators and ninety new 
representatives. The new men are to an unusual 
degree young, rich, and striking in their appearance. 
There is a perceptible gain in the number of lawyers, 
and a fall-off in unique characters. In the.senate 
the Republican majority over all is twenty, and in 
the house it is thirty-five. New York sends twelve 
new representatives and Pennsylvania nine. There 
are twenty-one states and territories with solid Re- 
publican delegations: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Okahoma, and ten with solid Domocratic dele- 


gations: Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Alabama, 


Arkansas, and Arizona. 








NEGLECT AND OVER.CULTURE. 

Wilbur K. Newell, an expert on prune culture, 
writing of some extended investigations that he has 
made, says: “T'wo classes of orchards seem to have 
suffered the worst: the neglected and the over-cul- 
tivated.” He makes no comments on the neglected 
orchards, but’ proceeds to discuss those ruined by 
In this there is a suggestion for 
Over-training is as bad as 


over-cultivation. 


teachers and parents. 
neglect, the same as a sunstroke is as bad as a freeze. 
There is less cause for anxiety in school than in the 
We know what it means in athletics to be 


Every child needs to have a reason- 


home. 
over-trained. 
able amount of roughing it on his own account, in- 
tellectually as well as physically. ‘The death rate is 
no greater among children from six to fifteen in the 
case of neglected children than it is with those over- 
nursed. Indeed, it is an open question whether the 
health of school children is as good with overshoes, 
waterproof capes, and umbrellas as it was when none 
of these were used. by school children, or whether 
children have more power when everything is made 
as easy in school as it can be than those who had to 
Be this 


as it may, all need to be on their guard against over- 


work out their own intellectual salvation. 


culture of children. 





GIRDLING THE EARTH. 

(Charles Hl. Ames of the firm of D. C. Heath & 
(‘o. was last heard from in India on his trip around 
the globe. He started on the Fourth of July and 
will be back for Christmas. It is quite an event for 
a man to enjoy his pyrotechnic display in Boston, 
New- 
No 


man in the educational field could get more out of 


and eat his Christmas dinner in his home in 


ton, and girdle the globe in the mean time. 
such a trip. Ile left home to enjoy the scrimmage 
for state adoption in Oregon. Incidentally, he saved 


a woman's life by doing the toboggan act over the 


snows of Shasta, according to the newspaper ac 
counts. Sir Walter Raleigh is no longer the world’s 
ideal of gallantry, for Mr. Ames not only placed hi 
cloak at the feet of a woman, but prostrate hefore 


her did the sliding act and brought one. overcome 
hy experiences in mountain climbing, and in 
capacitated for descent, to a place of safety and 
comfort. None of his friends will wonder at this 


evidence of his heroism or devotion to humanity, 


The Sandwich Islands with their voleanoes were 
duly enjoyed by him, and then on to the Philippines 
he hastened to convey New England greetings to his 
friends, Dr. Fred W. Atkinson and Mason 8. Stone. 
It would not be easy to conceive of greater joy to 
men like Atkinson and Stone, ten thousand miles 
away from home, than to see Mr. Ames, with his 
cheery smile, hearty voice, and alert mind, bringing 
tidings from everybody dear to them in New Eng- 
land. Oh, to have enjoyed seeing that greeting! 

But what fun there is in store for a thousand 
New England men and women when he gets back! 
It will indeed be a Happy New Year when Ames 
tells the story of half a year and a whole earth. 








AN IDEAL SCHOOL,* 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor of the “International 
ducation Series” says in the editor’s Preface to this 
book: “It is not likely that more than five per cent. 
of new experiments initiated in education will suc- 
ceed in establishing themselves as of value to educa- 
tional methods; the remaining ninety-five per cent. 
will fail, but the five per cent. of new experiments 
which succeed may add, and do add, enough of 
value to compensate for the waste involved in the 
other ninety-five per cent. of experiments.” 

Dr. Harris further says: “It is well to enter upon 
the reading of books of educational reform. Noth- 
ing is more stimulating to the teacher; but he should 
supplement this by a reading of the history of edu- 
cation, for it is only in the history of education that 
he sees the outcome of reforms and can understand 
their strong and weak points.” 

There is an “Introduction” by President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, which praises the book to the limit. 
Among other things, President Hall says:— 

“The change from the scholiocentric to the paido- 
centric standpoint is comparable not so much to that 
from the geocentric to the heliocentric view as to 
the reformation which made it plain that church, 
Bible, Sabbath, ete., were made for man and not 
man for them. We who are in the midst of it can 
hardly realize the magnitude of the changes in- 
volved, which must be seen in historic perspective 
to reveal their epoch-making significance. Super- 
intendent Search understands that true ideals are 
the most practical working methods, and has found 
many, if not most, of these embodied, feature by 
feature, in the schools of many cities and countries. 
Part of his work consists in gathering these items 
from where they lay seattered and ineffective, and 
combining them into a unitary working plan which 
wherever conditions favored. 
is realized nowhere, it 


might be realized 
Even if’ its entirety it 
should be a stimulus and inspiration everywhere.” 
President Hall further says: “Of the writer’s ab- 
his 


solute sincerity and depth of convictions, of 
honesty and readiness for utter self-effacement, if 
personal interest ever seems to militate against the 
of his ideals, his career, and his en- 
tire personality leave no shadow of doubt. Ils 
method is conservative, his spirit a happy combina- 


advancement 


tion of the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, 
and he is eminently a practical idealist—a rare com- 
No one would 
he less disposed to attempt such reconstruction by 


bination of qualities seldom united. 


and none more contented 
with very gradual approximation to his ideals.” 


lt is not too much to say that this book should be 


revolutionary methods, 


more widely read just now than any other similar 
[ re- 
call no other important American educational book 
im which the author seems so devoutly earnest in his 


volume that has been written in this country. 


mission and with his message. It is a luxury, in- 
a book with an ideal that is harnessed 
no clearer American 
‘al than this, and yet it is distinetly at- 
Read it, 


will be 


deed, to reac 


fo the real, There has been 
school ids 
tached to every phase of real school life. 
it, rebel at 
rreatly benefited by it. 

Mr. Search tells about that-which ought not to 
that is that 


would like to see done, and tells how he thinks it ean 


CNJON its criticisms, and you 


he done now done, also of which he 


he done. Tt is a highly important publication. 


*An Ldeal School; or, Looking Forward 
International Education Series, Cloth 
WV). Appleton & Co, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘here was nothing in the least sensational or un- 
expected in the incidents attending the opening of 
ihe first session of the fifty-seventh congress Decem- 
ber 2. The re-election of Speaker Henderson was a 
foregone conclusion; and, as the senate had organ- 
ived at its extra session, there was not even that mild 
excitement in that branch. The President’s mes- 
sage was not read until the second day. It was lis- 
tened to with more than usual attention, and at one 
or two points was greeted with applause in the 
house. ‘There was a natural curiosity, in and out of 
congress, te see how a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s tem- 
perament would adapt himself to his new responsi- 
bilities. The message was written in clear and 
forceful English; but its temper was unexpectedly 
cautious and conservative. 

* * * 

As to the regulation of corporations, the Presi- 
dent devoted more space to presenting reasons 
against hasty and violent action than to defining the 
scope of desirable legislation. The first remedy for 
ihe abuses incident to those aggregations of capital 
commonly known as trusts, and for the present at 
least the only remedy which can be invoked with 
confidence, “is, In his judgment, publicity. There 
ought to be, he argued, some such supervision of cor- 
porations engaged in interstate business, on the part 

the national government, as is now exercised in 
\Masssachusetts over corporations operating in that 
state. This does not go far enough to please those 
who regard all great combinations and concentra- 
tions of capital with fear and suspicion; but it will 
he sufficient to annoy financiers of the type whose 
chief desire it is to be let alone. 

* * * 

Upon the general question of reciprocity, the 
President disappointed those who looked for a vigor- 
ous and specific reiteration of the policy suggested 
in President MeKinley’s speech at Buffalo. The 
President commended the general prineiple of re- 
ciprocity, but limited its application pretty rigidly 
to such reciprocity as may not be inconsistent with 
the proper protection necessary to industrial well- 
heing at home: and he contented himself with 
briefly commending to the attention of the senate 
As to 
(Cuba, however, whose commercial relations with the 
United States are likely to be a storm-centre of de- 
bate in congress, he urged that there are weighty 
reasons Of morality and national interest for making 
a substantial reduction in duties on Cuban imports 


into the United States. 
+ ae ” 


the treaties laid before it by his predecessor. 


lor the rest, the President recommended strong 
legislation against anarchy, and for the restriction 
of immigration; urged immediate action for the re- 
vival of the merchant 
the isthmian canal, and the laying of a Pacifie cable; 
presented at considerable length arguments in favor 
of national legislation for the reclamation and irri- 
gation of arid lands; pointed to the need of legisla- 
tion for the Philippines looking to the opening of 
the islands to industrial development; and argued, 
with characteristic force, for the upbuilding of the 


marine, the construction of 


navy, for improvements in the army, and for the ex- 
tension of reform methods to the consular service. 
Kk cd 7 

On the same day that congress met, the United 
States supreme court handed down its long-delayed 
decision in the so-called “fourteen diamond rings 
case,” involving the question of the relation of the 
Philippines to the United States; and with it the 
Both de- 


cisions were in accord with the Porto Riean deci- 


last of the remaining Porto Rican cases. 


sions last spring, and given by the same division of 
the decisions 


judges, five to four. In substance, 
mean that the Philippines, as well as Porto Rico, 
have heen the property of the United States, but 
not a part of it, since the ratification of the treaty 
with Spain; that they are accordingly domestic ter- 
ritorv:; and that congress has a free hand in legislat- 
ing for them, unhampered by constitutional restric- 
tions, ai te sit 

Nominally, the Philippine decision was against 


i government. and the Porto Riean decision in its 


| 


favor; but actually, both decisions sustained the 





policy of the administration. In the Porto Rican 
‘ase the court pronounced the Foraker act valid, 
thus establishing the principle that congress may 
frame what tariff it pleases for these dependencies. 
The decision in the Philippines case makes it neces- 
sary for congress to act promptly in fixing the tariff, 
for, in default of action by congress, the islands, 
being domestic territory, would fall under the 
‘Dingley tariff, and trade between the islands and 
this country would be free. Probably congress will 
lose no time in confirming the provisional tariff set 
up by the Philippine commission, and establishing 
rates on Philippine imports into the United States. 
D * * 

The publication of the text of the new Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty adds little to the forecasts of its 
conditions which had already found their way into 
print. The treaty is a graceful and unconditional 
concession on the part of England of everything 
which the United States sought or needed to give it 
full control of the canal. The treaty is already in 
the hands of the senate committee on foreign rela- 
tions, and its ratification before the holiday recess 
is confidently looked for, as there are reported to be 
not more than three or four senators who will vote 
against it. On the same day that the treaty was 
sent in to the senate, the Isthmian canal commission 
made its report, favoring the Nicaragua route, and 
estimating the cost of construction at $189,000,000, 
and the time required at eight years. This report 
will probably be accepted as the judgment of ex- 
perts, and little time will be consumed in threshing 
over the claims of the Panama route. An actual 
heginning of construction is probable at an early day. 

+ * * 

The tribulations of a Prince Consort are newly 
exemplified in the case of the young German prince- 
ling who married Queen Wilhelmina of Holland a 
The difficulties between the two 
have become a public scandal. If European gossip 
is correct, the trouble originates in a copious supply 
of gambling debts on one hand, and a possible excess 
of frugality and self-assertion on the other. A de- 
cent observance of conventionalities is maintained 
at court, but the Dutch populace, which never liked 
the prince, now relieves its feelings by frequent and 
The case has 


few months ago. 


open manifestations of its hostility. 
been compared to that of Prince Albert of England; 
hut the parallel is misleading, for the prejudice 
against Prince Albert was baseless, and yielded com- 
pletely as the worth and beauty of his character and 
his gifts as a statesman manifested themselves. 

Affairs are again quiet on the isthmus of Panama; 
the trains are running on the railway without ob- 
struction: and the American being no 
longer needed for police duty, have been withdrawn 
to their ships. With the surrender of Colon by the 
insurgents, when they found their position there un- 
tenable, hostilities seem to have died down as sud- 
denly as they flamed up a few weeks ago. It does 
not follow that the insurrection is ended, for it is 
an obstinate affair, which has already lasted two 
verrs: but there can be no doubt that the prompt in- 
tervention of the American marines saved a large 
the isthmus, 


marines, 


life and property on 


* * * 


loss of 


The department reports are probably not widely 
read by the average American citizen, but they con- 
tain important facts touching public concerns. 
The postmaster-general is able to show a close ap- 
proach to self-support  in_ his department, the 
regular annual deficit being almost eliminated, and 
promising to disappear altogether as soon as the 
new reforms regarding the transportation of sec- 
matter begin to affect the figures. His 
a remarkable development in 


The number of routes has more 


ond-class 
report shows also 
rural free delivery. 
than doubled during the fiseal year, and will again 
Ih doubled ly the close of the present year. The 
secretary of ‘War recommends important measures 
for the better 
tary of the interior commends the pension bureau, 


. . . . ry ag) 
instruction of officers. The scere- 


and recommends reforms in methods of Indian edu- 
cation. The secretary of sericulture reports cheer- 
fully upon. the cultivation of tropical and semi- 


tropical products, such as tea, figs, and dates, 


NEW YORK CITy. 


Ata meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the borough 
of Brooklyn held on the 6th instant, it was decided that the 
proposed memorial to the late borough superintendent, Ed- 
ward G, Ward, should take the iorm of a yearly course of 
lectures under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, for the benefit of Brooklyn teachers and the 
friends of education, the course to be known as “* The Edward 
G. Ward Memorial Lectures.” 

James J. McCabe, formerly principal of school 23, Brook- 
lyn, has been elected by the Brooklyn borough board associate 
superintendent of schools for the unexpired term of Mre 
Walsh, who was promoted recently to the borough superintend- 
ency. 

Edward F, Fagan, associate superintendent of schools in the 
borough of Queens, died at his home in Maspeth, L. I., on the 
6th inst. of an abscess on the brain. Mr. Fagan was fifty-two 
years old, and had been school commigsioner in Queens 
county and principal of the Long Is'and city high school. He 
was a state senator in 1886 and 1887, He was educated in the 
New York public schools, and at one time held a professorship 
in Manhattan College. 

The report of the board of education for the year ending 
July 31, 1901, has recently bezn transmitted to Mayor Van 
Wyck. It shows that during the year nineteen new buildings 
and eight additions were erected. These contained a total of 
596 classrooms, with a seating capacity of 27,491. In criti- 
cising the municipal authorities for not allowing sufficient 
funds for the board of education to properly do its work, the 
report states : — 

‘Every effort has been made by the department of educa- 
tion to meet the constantly growing demand for school accom- 
modations, but the statement must be repeated that lack of 
funds has unfortunately prevented the construction of a suf- 
ficient number of buildings and the acquisition of sites neces- 
sary to accomplish thisend. . . . Since consolidation the 
board of education has asked for $34,489,497 for the erection 
and equipment of buildings and additions and for the purchase 
of sites, whereas but little more than one-third of this amount, 
Viz., $14,873,640, has been granted by the municipal authori- 
ties. . . . The board of education, while realizing that 
existing constitutional provisions restrict the granting of suf- 
ficient funds, nevertheless deems it proper to present to your 
honor the absolute need of the amount required to provide 
accommodations for all children seeking admission to our 
echools.... (&.. 

‘The necessity for additional school accommodations in 
nearly all sections of the city continues, and is certain to be- 
come more and more pressing with the growth of population. 
The over-crowding in many schools, and the large number of 
half-time and part-time classes —a makeshift necessitated by 
existing conditions — are anything but creditable to this great 
and wealthy metropolis and should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. The buard of education is ready and anxious to do its 
part the moment means are provided. Still, to acquire a site, 
prepare plans for a schoolhouse, advertise for proposals, let 
the contract, and secure the completion of the building, with 
the necessary furniture, etc., can scarcely be accomplished | 
under the most favorable conditions, in less than two years. 

‘- Unfortunately, the opening of new schoolhouses does not 
afford the relief in densely populated sections of the city that 
has been expected by the people. It is true that the occupa- 
tion of a new building has an immediate effect in reducing the 
number of short-time classes in the neighborhood; but, under 
existing conditions, even a large number of additional sittings 
fails to provide the great desideratum—a seat and desk for 
every child desiring a public school education. The only 
remedy is in building more schoolhouses, so as not only to 
keep even with the demand, but to anticipate it. When once 
the supply is brought abreast of the demand, it will stil be 
necessary, owing to the increase of population, to provide 
additional sittings for upward of 25,000 children, or, say 600 
classrooms, every year. 

‘The fact should again be emphasized that the city’s bill 
for rents of premises leased for school purposes is'a large one. 
The amount appropriated for 1900 was $123,715; for 1901 this 
was increased to $127,363.34, a sum equivalent to the interest 
at 3 per cent on nearly $4,250,000. And, from present indi- 
cations, this board will be compelled in the near future to ark 
for nearly twice as large an appropriation for rents. The 
city would be the gainer if a bond issue of $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000 were made at once as an offset to the board of 
education rent account. ? 

Of high schools in Brooklyn the report says : 
solidation, now more than three and a half years ago, little 
has been done toward meeting the enlarging demand for high 
That is to say, the number of children 


‘* Since con- 


school education. 
desiring to attend the high schools has greatly increased, but 
nothing approaching adequate provision has been made for 
them. . . . The manual training high school . . , 
occupies a rented building not only entirely too small, but one 
which is a positive menace to the lives of the children attend- 
ing it. If a fire or a panic from any cause should occur, the 
result could scarcely fail to be appalling.” 

The report shows that the total sum available for educar 


’ 


tional purposes in the year was $22,845,358. 
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pore Square 
. Miles. 
State of Alabama, west of Perdido and on the! 

Gulf, below latitude 31° north, estimated to) 

eer Ts Pe ee ee 2,300 
State of Mississippi, west of Alabama, adjoining) 

Louisiana on the Gulf, and south of 31° north 

latitude, estimated at..-+...-eeeeeseeeecccece 3,600 
State of Louisiana ob b's Bs ROE U RUC O eae 4 cebcb ened 48,720 
State of ATEAMBASs, « ocscccces cess cccceccesssvee 58,850 
State of Missouri. ..... 2020 cecscccccccecccecess 69,415 
State of Kansas, all but southwest corner, (eati-, 

mated] ).-- ++ cece ee cece cece ee cee weeeneee anes, 73,542 
Biante of LowA..s oes osc ces snis ccccccccvvccsccs 56,025 
State of Minnesota, west of Mississippi river, 

(estimated ).. + esse ceecee cece cere cece weeenees| 57,531 
State of Nebraska... .... .--e cece cece cece wees cece 77,510 
State of Colorado, east of Rocky mountains, and 

north of Arkansas river (estimated)........--- 57,000 
State of Oregon. ...-.. 20 cece ceeeeeeeeeccec eres! 96,030 
State of South Dakota... ----.seeeeeeeeeeeeees 77,650 
iin oF Sh COR. «ins cans occ t ates cesses 70,795 
Seate of Montand.« .. coscccccccc cccscocece secs 146,080 
State of Washington. ... 2.20 cece cere cess cccccess 69,180 
tate of Tdalbe. ... o 66k 5 seaweed <a c0bs dseciseecce 84,800 
State of Wyoming. ---+--+-seeeeeceeeee cece cess | 97,890 
Indian Territory. --++ +++ sees ceeeceeecceeceenes 31,400 

Total area acquired... Lb ACSRU SS Sdcedise cdsciecde | *1, 939, »518 





“*0Or 787,403,520 acres. 
POPULATION. 

The population of the Louisiana Territory (including the 
states of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington) in 1810 (7 years after 
the purchase) was less than 100,000; the same area to-day 
contains 13,833,988 —- population for fractional divisions being 
estimated. 








WORDS. 


“Likely” is a probably favorable contingency. 

“Liable” is a probably unfavorable contingency. 

“Angry” because indignant. 

“Mad” when the trouble is with us, with our head or 
temper. 

“At” is used when a point is designated. 

“Tn” is used when surroundings are involved. 
may arrive “at” a city, but you live “in”’ it. 

“Can” refers to ability or possibility. 

“May” refers to permission. 

“In” denotes position or state. 

“Into” denotes activity, tendency, direction. 

“Less” refers to quantity. 

“Fewer” refers to number. 


You 








USING PUBLIC PARKS. 

The Journal of Education has often urged the fullest 
use of the public parks and gardens by school children. 
In Boston much more has been done in this direction 
this year than ever before. Superintendent. Doozue, who 
has charge of the Boston public garden, which is one of 
the best floral parks in the world, takes especial pains 
to make the teachers with their classes at home on his 
grounds. Here is a letter of which Superintendent 
Doogue is justly proud:— , 
Boston, Ogtober 8, 1901. 

My Dear Mr. Doogue: Just now it may interest you to 
know how one school has used the public garden during 
the past season. The Franklin school children have 
watched the procession of flowers from early spring un- 
til now. 

The garden has furnished material for many nature- 
study lessons. 

In the spring the classes were taken to the garden, 
and, under direction of the teacher, made the first tour 
of observation. In school the pupils had studied the 
hyacinth, daffodil, and tulip, but in the garden the full 
glory of the flowers was enjoyed; and I am sure there 
were no more appreciative visitors than the little peo- 
ple. Their suppressed “ohs” and “ahs” spoke eloquently 
as they first gazed on the thousands of bright flowers. 
As they walked through the garden they were quick to 
note the effective grouping of colors. 

The fernery was a source of great interest to them. 
Many pupils for the first time in their lives watched the 
unfolding of the soft downy curls. 

Trees and shrubs and flowers all furnished material 
for nature-study lessons, and thus the city children have 
studied nature in a garden. 

Enclosed you will find a snap-shot of one class gath- 
ered together ready to return to school. Very truly 
yours, 

Lillian J. MacRae. 
Horatio D. Newton. 








A retentive memory is a great thing, but the 


ability to forget is the true token of ye. —Elbert 
Hubbard, 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BLEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. An Outline 
of Physiography. By Jacques W. Redway. New 
York: Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 383 pp. 
There are few men who never write out, and Jacques 

W. Redway is one of these few men, whose studies are 
so fresh and intense, whose mind is so alert, and style so 
vivacious, and at the same time vigorous, that he never 
writes a line too much to lose in the least its scholastic 
value or slacken the interest. Evidently this book on 
physical geography is the book he has been looking for- 
ward to, and has been preparing for in all his other 
studies and writings. 

Mr. Redway knows the earth, its past history, and pres- 
ent conditions, and man in his relation to the earth as it 
is with a thoroughness and a passion such as few men 
possess. A student of medicine, and a graduate of the 
medical school, he went into the far West in early man- 
hood, and lived with nature in her wildness and gran- 
deur. At one time he saw no human being for many 
months, living with nature as ardently as William J. 
Long has ever done. All this has helped to make his 
devotion to geographical research as complete and genu- 
ine as is that of any scientist or artist to his professional 
love. 

Nowhere have Mr. Redway’s knowledge and skill ap- 
peared to better advantage, to say the least, than in this 
book. The analysis of the subject is remarkably clear, 
scientific, and usable; the arrangement of each chapter 
is pedagogical, with exercises and questions admirably 


prepared. The wealth of material is specially noticeable.. 


In the final twenty-five pages are given the industrial re- 

gions and interests of the United States. 

LADY LEE, AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES. By 
Herman Lee Ensign. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. 256 pp. Price, $2.00. 
These stories of domestic animals have touches of real 

power. They are genuinely interesting, with the spirit 

of “Black Beauty” infused into ten tales of domestic ani- 
mals, and not a little of the Seton-Thompson in them, 
with less sacrifice of fact for fancy. The illustrations 
are beautiful, and the sentiment noble. There is a little 
too much preaching and somes needless slang, but the 
book is one of real merit. 

Mr. Ensign’s interest in his dumb associates was con- 
stant during his life, and by leaving these stories he has 
provided that this interest should not be lost to the world 


. through his departure from it. 


The book has been beautifully printed, and its value 
is enhanced by eighteen full-page pictures in photo- 
gravure from the hands of such well-known artists as 
Max F. Klepper, J. Carter Beard, Jay Hambidge, and 
Will H. Drake. 

THE MARROW OF TRADITION. By Charles W. Ches- 
nutt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin; & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The theme of this story is the oft-told tale of the rela- 

tions of the colored and the white race throughout the 

South. The intensity of the feeling towards the negroes 

on the part of the white people, which finds expression 

in deeds of antagonism in various portions of the North- 
ern states, is here set down in a very realistic manner. 

It is, moreover, made clear that the better element of the 

city or state does not justify the mob portion of the 

people in their acts of violence, however great may be 
the prejudice manifested by the people as a wuole. 

The book is well written, and will be of interest to 
any one that cares for this subject. 


TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER. By Anna Chapin Ray. 

Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $1.20. 

Although complete in itself, this delightful story con- 
tinues the lives and doings of those interesting characters 
brought out in two of the author’s earlier books. 

The story is natural, bright, and attractive, and is just 


the one to place in the hands of young girls and boys. It 
is well illustrated. 


THE TALE OF THE ARGONAUTS,. By Apollonius of 
Rhodes. Translated by Arthur S. Way. New York: 
The Macmilian Company. 208 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Mr. Gollancz has given many proofs of his judgment 

and skill as editor of the ‘“‘Temple Classics,” in which he 
has brought within the reach of readers many of the 
choicest pieces of once popular literature well worth re- 
vising. He has done nothing, however, which better de- 
serves the gratitude of all who love good, honest litera- 
ture than in securing from Mr. Way an English version 
of the “Argonautica.” Every one has heard of the Argo 
and of Jason’s quest for the Golden Fleece. Bulfinch and 
others of the Sunday school-book age of our literary his- 
tory have given the facts of the story. That which gave 
the story life, however, has not before been accessible ex- 
cept in the original and seldom-read Greek. Mr. Way’s 
competence as a translator of Greek poetry has been 
tested, and his keen sense for word and phrase equiva- 
lents, his accurate grasp of classical thought, and his 
vigorous command of the English have already given him 
rank as one of the greatest of translators into English. 
In rendering Homer, Euripides, and Horace, however, he 
was on competitive ground, and the very ease and neces- 
sity of comparison with the masters of the past made 
satisfactory judgment as to many of the finer points 
more difficult. “The Tale of the Argonauts” is new 
ground, and the reader who finds his interest held by the 
smoothly-flowing lines, the charming versification, and 
the sustained action of the story realizes that this is be- 
yond all question real literature in English. 

RANDY’S WINTER. Being the Second of the “Randy 
Becks.” By Amy Brooks, Author of “Randy’s Sum- 
mcr.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 
treted. Price, $1.00. 

“Randy’s Winter” is, if possible, an even more pleasing 
story for girls than ‘“Randy’s Summer,” which was so 
well liked last season. Like the former book, it is made 
doubly attractive by a goodly number of Miss Brooks’ 
own best efforts in book illustration, in which she has 
shywn so much talent. All the interesting characters of 
the earlier book are present, a leading one, of course, be- 
ing Miss Dayton, the noble young lady from the city who 
did so much to awaken a better life and thought in the 
community. The atmosphere of kindheartedness, loy- 
alty, and wholesome infiuence cannot be too highly com- 
mended. None the less does the book teem with mirth- 
provoking humor, especially in its bright presentation of 
ecuttry life. The fun is always refined and kindly, and 
the whole story is as good as the book is beautiful. 
KARADAC, COUNT OF GERSAY. By K. and Hesketh 

Prichard. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

A romantic, historical tale, whose scenes are laid on 
the Island of Jersey in the time of William the Con- 
queror. The story of the people of those far-away times 
is told in a very strong and picturesque manner, bring- 
ing the reader into close touch with the habits and cus- 
toms of the people of that critical period of English 
history. 

The book is one which will be enjoyed by its young 
readers and will be read with interest by older ones. 
FOOTING IT IN FRANCONIA. By Bradford Torrey. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.10. 

Mr. Torrey is second to no American in his love of 
birds and their environment, as none is more careful or 
exact in his reports of the ways and means of life. He 
has heretofore written chiefly of birds in and about Bos- 
ton, cr in Florida and Tennessee, but now he delights his 
reader with nature in life among the White hills. He 
comes as near the Thoreau instinct as any later writer, 
or, better, he matches Thoreau’s personal element in na-° 
ture study as Burroughs does the inspirational. This 
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This Primer marks a decided advance upon other primers by including among 
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latest volume by Mr. Torrey has an unusual developmeut 
of his special style. He has usually been alone with na- 
ture, but here he has a group of enthusiastic nature- 
lovers spending a season in the beautiful valleys and 
mountains of the Franconia country, and the interest is 
correspondingly greater. As one reads Burroughs, Tor- 
rey, and Olive Thorne Miller, he sees how impossible it 
is to teach “Nature Study” without the inspiration of a 
lover of lite for life’s sake. 


A FRIEND WITH THE COUNTERSIGN. By B. K. 
Benson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

A story of the civil war, and one of the best that has 
been written about that struggle. The idea about which 
the plot is woven is a new one, and makes an excellent 
pivot for the revolving of the many scenes and incidents. 
The book will be read with close interest by the boys, 
and is a perfectly safe one to place in their hands. Its 
realistic scenes, with their lifelike presentation of detail, 
and the danger and thrilling situations in which the 
chief character frequently finds himself will excite the 
patriotism and feelings of any boy. The illustrations are 
good. 

MICHELET’S L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. H. C. Wright. Boston: 
D. C, Heath & Co, Price, 30 cents. 

In Heath’s Modern Language Series, also, is this edi- 
tion for schools of Jules Michelet’s “Extraits de l’histoire 
de France.” Michelet affords in a peculiar degree a 
study of the capacity of French style—particularly nar- 
rative style, and these brief Extraits, from the great 
work of Michelet, will be an excellent diversion in the 
course of prose and poetry, which is to make our young 
pupils good French readers and lovers of French reading. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET’S TROIS COMEDIES. Ddited 

by Kenneth McKenzie, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co. Price, 30 cents. 

The famous “Trois Comedies,” viz., “On ne badine pas 
avec l'amour,” “Fantasio,” and “Il faut qu’ une porte soit 
cuverte ou fermee,” are published with the usual excel- 
lence of adaptation to school use in Heath’s Modern 
Language Series, edited for Heath & Co. by Mr. McKen- 
zie (Ph.D.), French instructor at Yale. In these “Trois 
Comedies’ we have the best of Musset’s art, for his prose 
has ulvays the flavor of his poetry; his highest dramatic 
race, if not his greatest dramatic power, is displayed in 
this trilogy. Also the way in which he reads the 
human heart into words, which is the peculiar tenet of 
his genius, is most marked in them. Musset’s ‘Trois 
Comedies” is essentially a literary study, and the editor 
has adapted them with this in view. 

SERIES. Fourth Reading Book. By W 

New York: Schwartz, Kirwin, & 


COLUMBUS 
T. Viymen, Ph.D. 
Fauss, 


416 pp. Cloth. 











Like the earlier book in the Columbus Series, the se- 
lections are specially patriotic and devout, with excellent 
selections from the classic and the best of American lit- 
erature. Among the authors from whose writings selec- 
tions are taken are Hans C. Andersen, Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Rossetti, La Fontaine, Adelaide Proctor, Robert 
Browning, Barry Cornwall, Wordsworth, George Ban- 
croft, John Burroughs, Leigh Hunt, Walter Scott, 
Holmes, Mrs. Sadlier, Cardinal Wiseman, FitzGreene 
Halleck, Dickens, William Blake, Byron, John Boyle 
O’Reilly, Tennyson, Douglas Jerrold, Charles Mackay, 
Francis Scott Key, Father Prout, Cardinal Newman, and 
much from the Holy Bible. The book is well made and 
fully illustrated. 


L,’ENFANT ESPION, AND OTHER STORIES. Edited 
by R. R. Goodell. Price, 45 cents. 

LA NEUVAINE DE COLETTE. Par Jeanne Schultz. 
Edited by F. I. C. Lye. Price, 45 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

Suitable books for beginners in French are always wel- 
come, The two above-named, sent out by the American 
Bcok Company, are especially fitting for young readers. 
Professor Goodell’s selections are from Daudet, Coppee, 
Maupassant, and Merimee; two from each. 

‘'o beginners in French, there is no question of the ad- 
vaniage of reading the short story; and from these mas- 
ters the short story is not an abridgment merely, but a 
complete work in itself of the highest literary order. 
Professor Goodell has made some adaptations, of course, 
but preserved the literary character, and, given such 
nctes only as are necessary. The book has a vocabulary, 
a desirable feature for beginners, and this is such a one 
as will teach the pupil later to use, but not to abuse, his 
dictionary. 

“la Neuvaine de Colette” is the story of a French 
schcolgirl, and is bright and full of fancy. It is espe- 
cially good for teaching a ready vocabulary, and reading 
fiuertly from the beginning of the course. For “Colette” 
is tc be taken up as soon as the pupil has mastered sub- 
ject and predicate, and can read detached sentences. It 
is then time to make a thorough study of the text, and 
for thus the book includes a series of exercises in French 
composition, based directly upon the text. These exer- 
cises accompany the progress in the grammar, and are 
excellent for teaching connected French composition 
from the beginning of the course. The book has a vo- 
cabulary. The editor is Florence I. C. Lye of St. Mary’s 
hall, Faribault, Minn. 


BIRD JINGLES. The Jingle Pook of Birds. By Edward 
B. Clark. 16 full-page (8 1-2 x 101-2) birds in color. 
Rhymes on each. Price, 60 cents. 

A-B-C BOOK OF BIRDS. By Mary Catherine Judd. With 
nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy sense for older 
ones. 26 full-page birds in color (8 1-2 x 10 1-2). Priee, 

$1.00. 


BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. By Edward B. 


Clark. 16 full-page birds in color (6x8). Descriptive 
essays. Price, $1.00. 

All by A. W. Mumford, Chicago. 

This is an interesting group of beautiful birds. Mr. Mum- 


ford has the une plant in all the country that can produce in 
color at reasonable price birds and animalg, and he has already 
put upon the market 456 beautiful birds and animals, shells, 
etc., all in natural colors. From this vast supply he has 
selected some of the most beautiful, and grouped them in 
these three books, and in an accompanying calendar. The 
publisher is to be congratulated, but the children and their 
teachers more. 


BIRD CALENDAR. Six card leaves (9 1-2 x 12 1-2). Col- 
ored to life. Chicago: A. W. Mumford. Price, 50 cents. 
This is an exquisite bit of color work. Each of the six 

pages of the calendar (9 1-2 x 12 1-2) has upon one side a 
beautiful picture of some bird —the owl, bluebird, warbler, 
red-headed woodpecker, passenger pigeon, and blue jay—while 
on the reverse side is a full, authentic, interesting description 
of the bird. Each bird is not only colored to life, but the 
pose and surroundings are equally true to life. 


THE SNOW BABY. A True Story with True Pictures. 
By Josephine Diebitsch Peary. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 84 pp. (8x10), beautifully illustrated. 
Price, $1.20. 

This is an exquisitely told story, charmingly illustrated, all 
from real life, by Mrs. Peary, the most famous woman Arctic 
explorer the world has ever seen. All other Arctic stories are 
put in the background by this best of all accounts of far 
northern life, told and illustrated for children. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘* Speech-Hesitation.” By E,J.E. Thorpe. New York: Edgar 8, 

Werner Publishing and Supply Company. . 

‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” By George Rice Carpenter. 
Price, 75 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 


“A Little Girl in Old New Orleans.” By A. M. Douglas. Price, 
$1.20. New York: Dodd. Mead, & Co. 
‘A History of the Orient and Greece.” By G. W. Botsford. Price, 


$1.20 -——“ Italian Sculpture and the Renaissance.” By L. J. Freeman. 
Price, $3.00.——‘' George Washington.” By Norman Hapgood. Price, 
$1.75. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘ Deutsche Sagen.” By Franciska Geibler. New York: Longmans, 


Green, & Co. 

* Student Life and Customs.”’ By H. D. Sheldon. Price, $1.50.—— 
“ An Ideal School.” By P. W. Search. Price, $1,.50.——*‘ The French 
People.” By Arthur Hassall. Price, $1.50.——New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co 

** Seaside and Wayside.’’—(III ) By Julia McNair Wright. 
45 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

« Birds of Lakeside and Prairie.”” By E. B. Clack. Price, $1.00 —— 
“Bird Jingles.” By E. B. Clark. Price, 60 cents —-‘‘A. B. C. of 
Birds.” By M.C. Judd. Price, $1 00.——‘Bird Calendar for 1902.”" 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A, W. Muniford. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Aer 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s” on label. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 

The annual meeting of the Maine Peda- 
gogical Society will be held at. the state 
house in Augusta December 26 and 27. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superintend- 
ent, in a signed communication to the 
Lewiston Journal of November 19, paid 
a well-deserved tribute to the late Dr. C. 
C. Rounds. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The meeting of (he 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association on 
November 21, 22, and 23 is conceded to 
have been one of the best in its hiscory. 
On Thursday many of the Vermont teach- 
ers were visitors of the Burlington 
schools. On Thursday afternoon an emi- 
nently practical discussion of ‘“Collega 
Entrance Requirements in English’ took 
place at Williams Science hall. ‘“he par- 
ticipants were Professor Wright, Middle- 
bury College; Principal Morrill, Brigham 
Academy; Professor Brown, University of 
Vermont; Principal Downing, Bellows 
Falls; Principal Thomas, Edmunds high 
school; and Professor Emery, Dartmouth 
College. Some of the more notable fea- 
tures of the meeting were an address by 
President Chase, Bates College, addresses 
by Henry T. Bailey of Massachusetts, 
John L. Alger, normal school, Johnson, 
Hon. W. E. Ranger, state superintendent 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


gs pe educational news to be inserted under 
A this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


18-19-20: Southern 
Association, Los Angeles. 


December California 


Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 


~ 


‘hristmas week: Associated Academic 


Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘hristmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 


~ 


~ 


‘hristmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


‘hristmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 


‘hristmas week: Washington State 


Teachers’ Association, Everett. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 
December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 
= 
December 26-28: 
ciety, Augusta. 


Maine Pedagogical So- 


December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
Denver. 


ers’ Association, 


December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 


December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 26: Florida State Te 
sociation, Ocala. 


achers’ As- 


26-29: 


December Southern 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 


Educational 


Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 


December 265-28: South Dakota State 


Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
December 26-27: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Topeka. 


of OF. 
26-27 . 


Association, 
December Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fayetteville. 
December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 
December 26-28: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul. 
December 26-28: Utah State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 
26-27 Kentucky State 
Louisville 


Dec ember Teach 


ers Associa 


December 26-28 Kentucky State Eduéa- 


tional Association, Louisville 
December 26-28 Louisiana State Teach 
A wiation Franklin. 

December 26-28 New York State Asso- 
Ciation Academic Principals, Syracuse 
December 26-28: New York State Council 

Grammar School Principals Syra 
lL» 24-28 NV’ York Ss ne 
! \ i 1, Syracuse 
> nt 21-*) lowa Stats I ich As 
lat } 
I) rele 27-31: On Stat | her 
4 Mugen 


of education, and Superintendent Charles 
H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn. Social and 
sight-seeing opportunities were abundant. 
The Burlington teachers gave a reception 
to the visiting teachers in the beautiful 
new high school building, there was a 
largely-attended banquet at the new uni- 
versity gymnasium, and President and 
Mrs. Buckham received the resident and 
visiting teachers at the Billings library. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Daudelin school for 
Music announces two recitals on Tuesday, 
December 10, and Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 14. The reputation of this welli- 
known school is fully sustained by the ex- 
cellence of the program presented. M. 
Chambord Gigueve, the noted Belgian 
violinist, appears in each concert, assisted 
by well-known talent. ' 


READING. The beautiful hall of High- 
land school was recently the scene of a 
somewhat novel gathering. Last year the 
school committee conceived the idea of 
holding a reception, where the parents of 
all pupils in the public schools mighit 
meet the teachers in a purely social plane. 
The evening proved so enjoyable and 
helpful that it was decided to make it an 
annual affair, and last Friday saw a repe- 
tition of the function. Accordingly, there 
gathered in the Highland building about 
400 of Reading’s representative people. 
This gathering gave oyportunity for some 
timely remarks by Superintendent Stone 
upon the aims of modern education and 
the present needs of our own schoois for 
the better training of “the whole boy and 
girl.” His able handling of these subjects 
called out the same enthusiastic approvai 
that he always elicits from our towns- 
people. He was followed by Horace G. 
Wadlin and Walter S§S. Parker, who 
strongly endorsed Mr. Stone’s appeal fur 
cordial support in new plans which the 
board may suggest. Not the least among 
Reading’s many educational advantages 
is the fact that shé has been so forturnzie 
as to retain wpon her school beard these 
two distinguished men, who have served 
the town in that capacity for mor2 than 
twenty years. The remainder of the 
evening was spent socially, light refresh- 
ments being served. Teachers ird 
parents agree that the occasion was a 
profitable one. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. At the opening ses- 
sion of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, held here October 31, addresses 
were delivered by Principal Charles S. 
Chapin of the Rhode Island state normal 
school and Luther Gulick of the Pratt In- 
stitute of New York. Principal Charles 
S. Chapin spoke on “School Discipline and 
Character Building.” Dr. Luther Gulick 
was the next speaker, and his subject 
was “Motor Training in Relation to Intel- 
lectual Development.’ The grammar sec- 
tion of the institute met in Infantry hall 
at 2 o’clock. Principal Isaae O. Winslow 
of the Thayer-street grammar school pre- 
sided. Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of 
the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, was introduced, and spoke on “‘Seven 
Lamps for the Teacher’s Way.” The high 
school section met in Manning hall, 
jrown University, at 3 o’clock, and the 
attendance was so large that many were 
unable to gain admittance. Professor E. 
B. Homer gave a tecture on “The Appre- 
ciation of Artistic Standards.’”’ To aecom- 


modate the members that could not gain 


admittance to Manning hall, President 
Faunce gave his address in Sayles hall, 
and even the larger room was well filled. 
Dr. Faunce’s topic was ‘““The Contribution 
of Our Higher Schools to the National 
Life.’ The meeting of the primary and 
kindergarten section, which was held in 
the hall of the Classical high school, 
proved to be a very popular feature, if 
the size of the audience is to be taken as 
a standard. At the appointed time every 
seat was taken and all the available 
standing room was occupied. Miss Sarah 
Dyer Barnes, the president, introduced 
first Miss Sara E. Ames of the Baldwin- 
street school, Pawtucket. The latter’s 
discussion of the study of phonics was, 
in the main, an object lesson given by 
fifteen little boys and girls, who gave an 
interesting illustration of the method em- 
ployed. Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of 
the primary grades of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
public schools, was the next speaker. The 
appearance of Chancellor E. benjamin 
Andrews of Lincoln, Neb., at Infantry 
hall in the evening brought out a large 
attendance, the floor and balconies being 
completely filled. Upon the platform 
were seated, in addition to the speaker, 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President Lewis H. 
Meader, and Superintendent H. S. Tarbell. 
President Meader gracefully introduced 
Dr. Andrews, and Brown’s former presi- 
dent was given a most cordial welcome. 
His subject.was “Problems gf Greater 
America.” The second day of the insti- 
tute began at Infantry hall. The fore- 
noon was well filled with a pleasing and 
general program, and the attendance was 
good. The speakers were Mrs. Henry 7. 
Grant, Jr., secretary of the Audubon So- 
ciety of Rhode Island, Professor Walter 

G. Everett of Brown University, and B. C. 

Gregory, supervising principal of public 

schools of Trenton, N. J. On Saturday, 

at the business session, the following offi- 

cers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Herbert W. Lull, Newport; 

secretary, Charles E. Dennis, Jr., Provi- 

dence; assistant secretary, Valentine 
Almy, Auburn; treasurer, Sidney A. Sher- 
assistant treasurer, 


man, Providence; 
Reuben F. Randall, Providence; and a 
long list of vice-presidents. President 


Lewis H. Meader made the announcement 
that the institute numbered 1,500 mem- 
bers, and spoke of the advantages accru- 
ing to those who join. Durirg the week of 
November 25 the teachers of the public 
schools held a bazaar for the benefit of 
the teachers’ retirement fund, which was 
well patronized. It is desired to raise 
$15,000 to complete the total amount of 
$50,000 necessary to permit annuitants to 
be paid after October, 1902 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. The announcement that 
Martin E. Jensen was to retire from the 
faculty of the Free Academy came as a 
complete surprise to his friends in town, 
few of whom knew that he had even con- 
templated such a move. Mr. Jensen has 
been connected with the institution for 
twenty years, and, naturally, leaves a po- 
sition he has held for so many years, with 
its many pleasant associations and the 
warm friendships it has made, with a 
keen sense of regret. Mr. Jensen took the 
chair of science at the academy in 1881, 
and, besides filling this post continuously, 
he assumed a part of the work in mathe- 
matics. 

NEW BRITAIN. An audience com- 
prising many of those high in educational 
and social circles in this city assembled 
in high school hall October 23 to listen to 
a brilliant lecture by Dr. Andrew S&S. 
Draper, president of the University of Illi- 
nois, who spoke at lengtii upon the topic, 
“Blement of Inspiration in the Schools.” 
There were present Dr. Martin G. Bene- 
dict, who presided, Superintendent of 
Schools Stuart, members of the school 
board, teachers, and others interested in 
school affairs. Music was rendered by the 
Apollo male quartette. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. The fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of College and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middie States 
and Maryland met November 28. Chan- 
cellor James R. Day of the university de- 
livered the address of welcome, and the 
response was made oy Andrew V. V. Ray- 
mond, president of the association. A 
paper on “The Elective System and Lib- 
eral Education Historically Considered” 
was read by Professor James H. Robinson 
of Columbia University. The afternoon 
session opened with “Freedom of Speech 
in Connection with Education” as the sub 
iect. divided in topics as follows: “The 
Rights of Donors,” St. Clair McKelway of 
Brooklyn and James C. Colgate of New 
York; “The Duty of the Institutions to 





Maintain Freedom of Speech,” a paper by 
President J. G. Schurman of Cornell (read 
by Dean White) and President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University. Chief Jus- 
tice Alton B. Parker of the court of ap- 
peals also contributed a paper on the sub- 
ject. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Examination for principal’s license for 
the city of Newark will be held December 
26, 27, and 28 at the normal school build- 
ing, beginning at 9 a. m. each day. Sub- 
jects for examination: I. For college 
gradyates—Psychology, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, School Management, 
History of Education. II. For normal 
school graduates (for those who have 
graduated from a four years’ high school 
course and two years’ normal schoo] 
course)—Algebra, Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry, Rhetorie, English and American 
Literature, General History, School Man- 
agement, and any four of the sciences 
named in Section III. III. For all others 
—All the above, and Arithmetic, Hnglish 
Language and Grammar, United States 
History, Geography, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Penmanship, Spelling, Drawing, 
Music, and any five of the following sci- 
ences: Botany, Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Geology, Physical Geography, 
Astronomy. V. Basis for rating candi- 
dates—Candidates will be rated under 
three heads. as follows: Scholarship, ex- 
perience, and fitness. All candidates who 
obtain the required rating will be eligible 
for appointment as principals of element- 
ary and grammar schools in the city of 
Newark. 


CENTRALSTATES., 


ILLINOIS. 


Educational progress in Southern IIli- 
nois centres at the state normal school at 
Carbondale. The school council, limited 
to 100 members, meets there semi-annu- 
ally. It keeps the school people of the 
counties and the normal school in vouch 
with each other. Railroad fares are 
equalized, so that near members help pay 
expenses of those who come long dis- 
tances. The eighth meeting was held 
November 8-9. Added interest was lent 
by the presence of State Superintendent 
Bayliss and the normal school presidents 
of the state, Cook of DeKalb, Felmley of 
Normal, Lord of Charleston, with Parkin- 
son of Carbondale. The presidents of the 
normal schools have for two years been 
meeting each term at their schools in 
succession, visiting the buildings and 
classes, and talking over their common 
problems, and on this occasion their visit 
here coincided with the council. The 
central thought of the program was 
“English in the Schools of Southern IIli- 
nois.”” The first session opened with a 
half-hour paper on “Minimum Require- 
ments in English,” by Professor H. W. 
Shryock of the normal. Another session 
was given to “‘Composition. Work,” with 
papers by Miss Grace Hite of East St. 
Louis on “Selection of Subjects,” by 
Superintendent G. D. Wham of Olney on 
“Stimulation of Thought,’ and by Miss 
Nannie J. McKee cf Cairo on “Correction 
of Work.” Most prominent in the dis- 
cussions were Professors Harwood, presi- 
dent of the council, Smith and Davis of 
the normal, Superintendents Kimsey, 
Clendenin, Richeson, Hughes, Hartel, 
Owen, Alvis, McKittrick, Blake, and High 
School Principal Snider of Cairo. Officers 
for the coming year: President, Superin- 
tendent John Richeson, East St. Louis; 
secretary, Miss Emma H. Roane, Mt. 
Vernon; treasurer, Superintendent J. W. 
Asbury, Marion. 

The twenty-first annual meeting cf the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Centralia April 3, 4, and 
5. President Arnold Tompkins of tne 
Chicago normal, President Draper of the 
State University, and Frank Hall of Jack- 
sonville have been engaged for the 
meeting. 

INDIANA. 

State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY. Bloomington. 

W. C. Belman, for many years the effi- 
cient superintendent of the Hammond 
schools, has resigned to become cashier of 
a bank. His many friends will wish him 
as great success in his new field as he nad 
in his old one. W.H. Hershman, who re- 
cently resigned the presidency of Vin- 
cennes University, succeeds Mr. Belman in 
superintendency. Mr. Hershman is a 
very suecessful school man, 

W. C. Dennis, an A. B. from Ohio Wes- 
leyan, is the new professor of oratory at 
Tavior University 

In the death of Professor Baker of the 
department of chemistry,’ DePauw. loses 
ore of her well-known and_ successful 
men. His successor is Dr. W. M. Blanch- 
ard, formerly instruetor in Rose voly 
technic 

fr, D. Churchill has resigned the super 
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intendency at Huntingburg on account of 
ill health. 

John A. Shafer has resigned his posi- 
‘ion in the Hastern Indiana normal, and 
accepted a position in Bellevue College, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Martin R. Marshall succeeds W. R. 
Murphy as superintendent of the Reming- 
ton schools. Mr. Murphy resigned on ac- 
count of failing health. ; 


IOWA. 

The inter-county convention of teach- 
ers of Hamilton, Wright, Webster, and 
Humboldt counties was held November 15 
and 16 at Goldfield, Dr. Wilbur S. Jack- 
man gave to the assembled rural school 
teachers his latest and best iueas, and 
showing the results of the work done in 
this great and last addition to Chicago 
University. Dr. Jackman’s lecture on 
“Country Life and Education’ was an 
earnest plea for improved conditions in 
the rural districts, both as respect school ° 
conditions and life in general. He also 
delivered a lecture on the me.uods of work 
done in the School of Education. In this 
the water-color charts, showing in color 
the children’s story of the passing year, 
the weather charts, showing tue sunshine 
as compared with cloudy days, tempera- 
ture, comparative lengths of day and 
night, the calendar charts, w:ch suitapie 
designs for the various months, the deter- 
mination of rainfall and its distribution 
over various areas, difference in the power 
of sunshine for different latitudes and for 
different months of the same latitude,— 
all these showed how the pnpus of tus 
school are pre-eminently taught to ob- 
serve and study nature in her many and 
varied phenomena. aadresses on ‘Geog- 
raphy” were delivered by Superintendents 
Ford of Webster City, E. N. Coleman of 
Ft. Dodge, County Superintendents L. N. 
Gerber of Hamilton, C. Messer of Hum- 
boldt, A. L. Brown of Ft. Dodge, and 
Angus McDonald of Clarion. Professor 
A. D. Cromwell of the department of peda- 
gogy of Humboldt College, and Protessor 
J. F. Monk of Ft. Dodge College also took 
active parts in the discussions, Mrs. 
Dora Turner’s address on manual train- 
ing was a most convincing argument for 
the educative value of hand work. After 
electing the following officers, the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet in one year in 
Humboldt, Humboldt county: Pres.aent, 
Superintendent L. A. Wiison, Dakota 
City; secretary, Miss Jennie Sinclair, 
Humboldt; treasurer, Superintendent C. 
Messer, Humboldt. 

_ KANSAS, 

The state normal reports, up to Novem- 
ber 1, an enrollment of over 1,400 for the 
current year. This is more than i00 in 
excess of the same time last year, and in- 
dicates a tutal of some 2,300 for the year. 

State Superintendent Frank Nelson is 
being talked of for a third term. ‘There 
seems to be no openly announced candi- 
dates, which is a very unusual occurrence 
in Kansas within one year of the time for 
election. 

Campbell Normal University at Holton 
is transferred to a board of trustees, who 
will control it under the auspices of the 
Baptist church, and Will make it auxiliary 
to the Ottawa University. 

Principal J. D. Orr of Kansas City met 
with a shocking death November. 2 from 
the explosion of a coal oil can, from 
which he was kindling a fire. 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. Superintendent C. G. Pearse 
was elected a director of the Omaha Audi- 
torium Company recently. This was a 
greater compliment than any one outside 
of Omaha can understand. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota State Debating League 
is arousing considerable interest among 
the contesting schools. The question is: 
“Resolved, that capital punishment should 
he abolished.” The initial contests occur 
before January 1, and the finals before the 
close of the school year. Tne prize is a 
substantial one, worthy of a strong effort. 

The normal state board of control 
affair has been transferred to the supreme 
court of the state. The struggle to see 
whether the normal board or the board of 
control, established at the last legislature, 
shall have control of the normal schools 
has been prolonged, but will probably be 
settled November 8, when the judicial de- 
cision is handed down on that day. 

Gustavus Adolphus College celebrated 
its quadri-centennial November 2-5. The 
listinguished Bishop Von Scheele from 
Sweden participated in the exercises. Not 
often is a Minnesota institution honored 
with so distinguished a man. 

The Minnesota educational exhibit at 
the Pan-American will be set up for the 
benefit of the visitors to St. Paul. 

Great preparations are being made for 
the association of the state during the 





holidays. Among the attractions will 
Booker T. Washington, the famous South: 
ern educator. He will . address the 
teachers. 
PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, President Slo- 
cum of Colorado College left for Europe 
November 23, to ve gone nearly a year. 
The new science hall, now in course of 
construction, w.1l cost $244,000, and $50,000 
will be spent on equipment. Professor 
Edward S. Parsons, vice-president of the 
college, will be acting president until 
President Slocum’s return, The great in- 
crease in the school population of Colo- 
rado Springs will necessitate the expendi- 
ture of -nearly $100,000 for school build- 
ings during the coming year. 

DENVER. Jarvis Hall military school, 
located at Montclair, a suburb of Denver, 
was. completely destroyed by fire on the 
night of November 4. The loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000.——The estimated in- 
crease in the school population of Denver 
during the past year is 2,500, and as the 
school buildings are full and overflowing, 
new buildings must be constructed in va- 
rious parts of the city to provide accom- 
modations for the children next Septem- 
ber. The building permit for a fine eight- 
room school building, to cost $40,000, was 
issued November 27, and others will no 
doubt be provided before the beginning 
of the next school year. 





THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS. 

The seventeenth conference of the As- 
sociated Academic Principals of the State 
of New York will be held in Syracuse on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26-28. Following is the program:— 

‘Thursday—8.30 p. m., annual address 
before the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals; subject: ‘“‘The Element of Inspira- 
tion in the Work of the Schools,” Presi- 
dent Andrew S. Draper, University of Illi- 
nois. 

Friday—-9.15 a. m., “To what extent is it 
possible and profitable to meet the re- 
gents’ requirements for individual labora- 
tory work in physics?” Irving L. Bishop, 
Buffalo normal school; Principal Robert 
K. Toaz, Oxford Academy; Principal J. S. 
Kingsley, Newark Valley high school; 


Principal H. N. Tolman, Clyde high 
school; William M. Bennett, Rochester 
high school. 10.20 a. m., “The Educa- 


tional Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1903,’ Director Howard J. Rogers, de- 
partment education, St. Louis exposition. 
10.30 a. m., “Some Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of a High Schoo] Principal,’’ Presi- 
dent Rush Rhees, University of Roches- 
ter; Principal Walter S. Knowlson, Sara- 
toga Springs high school; Principal 
Augustus S. Downing, New York training 
school for teachers. 11.10 a. m., “School 


Surroundings: Hygienic, Aesthetic,” In- 
spector E. W. Lyttle, U. S. N. Y., 
Albany; Superintendent A. W. Abrams, 


Ilion public schools; Principal J. 
R. Fairgrieve, Walton high school; 
Principal J. S. Wright, Falconer Union 
school; Principal O. W. Wood, Olean high 
school; Rev. J. H. Conroy, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Ogdensburg. $.15 p.m... “Is 
the finished product of the high school 
efficient, upright, and courteous; if not, 
why not?’ William Nottingham, Syra- 
cuse; Principal M. I. Hunt, Islip h'gh 
school; Principal O. H. Burritt, Franklin 


Academy, Malone; Inspector John C. 
Bliss, department public instruction; 
President H. W. Hutchinson, Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary, Lima. 3.15 p. m., 


“What of chemistry shall be taught in the 
high school, and how shall it be most 
effectively taught?” Professor L. M. 
Dennis, Cornell University; E. R. Whit- 
ney, Binghamton high school; Henry H. 
Denham, Central high school, Buffalo. 
4.15 p. m., “High School Athletics: Vaiu2? 
Control?” Principal M. J. Fil-tcher, James- 
town high school; Principal Schuyler F. 
Herron, Canajoharie high school; Super- 
intendent A. W. Skinner, Oneida public 
schools; Principal J. Edward Banta, 
Binghamton high school; Principal Al- 
bert H. Wilcox, Rochester high school. 
8.00 p. m., union meeting for high school 
and grammar school principals; topic: 
“How can there be brought about a more 
effective articulation of the work and in- 
fluence of the high school and the gram- 
mar school?” Principal Arthur Marvin, 
Schenectady high school; Principal 
George W. Kennedy, grammar school No. 
5, Troy; F. R. Parker, Cortland normal 
school; Principal Bruce M. Watson, Sey- 
mour grammar school, Syracuse; Super- 
intendent G. B. Gilbert, Rochester public 
schools. 9.00 p. m., class, college, and fra- 


ternity reunions. 
Saturday—9.15 a, m., business session, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





by order to make’ this section of the JoURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
ih. yas authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Mrs, Indiana Fletcher Williams has left 
$750,000 for the purpose of erecting a new 
college for women in Ambherst county, 
Va., as a memorial to her daughter. 

Benjamin Meichler, a farmer near Day- 
ton, O., has made the Heidelberg theo- 
logical Seminary, located at Tiffin, O:, a 
gift of a farm of 130 acres, valued at 
$7,860. The farm is located in Jackson 
township. 

Provost Harrison has announced to the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
that gifts aggregating $34,000 had been 
made to the university during the past 
few days. Four thousand dollars was re 
ceived from Mrs. Thomas K. Conrad, com- 
pleting the sum of $10,000 necessary to es- 
tablish a fellowship in the department of 
physics, to be known as the John Fries 
Frazer fellowship, in memory of Mrs. 
Conrad’s father. Messrs. Keasbey and 
Mattison gave $25,000 to the new medical 
laboratories. John S. Wentz gave $5,000 
to the new engineering department of the 
university. The resignation of George L. 
Harrison, Jr., as treasurer of the univer- 
sity has been accepted. : 

The Rev. J. G. Merrill, D. D., formerly 
of Portland, Me., was inaugurated Novem- 
ber 25 as president of Fisk University, an 
institution founded and fostered by the 
American Missionary Association. It was 
organized immediately following the war 
of 1861-5, and now has over 500 students, 
chiefly colored, 

The cost to the institution of educating 
a student in Oberlin is said to be. one-third 
to one-half of what it is in many of the 
large universities. Therefore, he who 
gives, for example, $50,000 to Oberlin tor 
endowment, will provide for the education 
of two or three times as many students as 
a like amount in many of the older ani 
larger institutions. 

The college is not justified ia buiiding 
the Finney memorial chapel, for which .t 
has the funds, until larger endowment 
gives increased income to maintain the 
building. 








C. ROUNDS. 


DR. C. 


BY HON. W. W. STETSON. 

Dr. Rounds had the good forttine to be 
born ina farm home, attend a district 
school, and receive that better preparation 
for his great work afforded by a Maine 
academy and a New England colleze. lie 
was a student in the old meaning of that 
term, and a scholar in the best sense of 
the word. He loved nature, was at home 


in literature, appreciated art, and was one. 


of the closest and sanest observers 9f life 
in New England, the Great West, the New 
South, and modern Europe produced in 
Maine. His knowledge of historic, social, 
industrial, political, and educational con- 
ditions made him an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and safe investigator in these sev- 
eral fields of activity, and made it pos- 
sible for him to contribute a master’s 
share toward the solution of our most 
difficult problems. 

. While he was a teacher all his days, and 
proud of the profession of which he was 
so prominent a member, yet the advance- 
ment of the individual and the welfare of 
the community always found in him the 
patient student and the helpful friend. 
He made special studies of rural scaool 
problems, the public school curriculum, 
the providing scholastic and professional 
training for common school teachers, 
moral education in France, the public 
echool system of England, and art in all 
grades of schools. To all these quescions 
he brought a thorough knowledge of the 
best writers, an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with educational thinkers and 
workers, a willingness to make a pains- 
taking examination of actual conditions. 
In all this work the truth tnterested him 
more than the verification of pet theories. 
What was, what is, what should be were 
questions that he strove to answer in a 
way that would be useful to the individual 
and to the state. . 

Few men have occupied 80 many posi- 
tions indicating the high esteem in which 
he was held by the profession in this 
country as has Principal Rounds. His 
counsel was sought on many occasions 
when matters were under . consideration 
involving the most serious questions the 
leaders in educational naiiers have faced 
during the past thirty years. He gave to 
all these labors the wisdom acquired from 
years of study and work, a judgment that 


the most critical learned to raspect, a 
breadth of view indicating that he not 
only held the facts involved in solution 
in his mind, but also unders: 30d che prin- 
ciples upon which they were dase, and, 
best of all, saw almost intuitively the re- 
lation and merits of the items considere ], 

He had the skill of the advocate, ine 
fine judicial quality of the judge, and the 
sympathetic appreciation of on2 who has 
toiled and suffered. The hard experiences 
which came into his life seamed. to bring 
out in stronger relief the sensitive, re- 
fined, accomplished gentleman. He had 
a finely strung, emotional nature, an ex- 
ceptionally artistic temperament, and was 
peculiarly alert in seeing the moral as- 
pect of all questions. 

He was resolute, honest, loyal. He re- 
tained the best the old-time school and its 
teacher could give; he adopted and 
adapted the best the new education has 
produced. He had courage without rash- 
ness, and progressiveness without in- 
sanity; he was enthusiastic without being 
visionary, and he had common sense with- 
out being commonplace. 








ALFRED TURNEi. 


The New England educational world 


learned with great surprise and profound . 


sorrow of the sudden death from appen- 
dicitis of Alfred Turner, superintendent at 
Turner’s Falls and Montague. He was 
only thirty-three years of age, was born 
in Boston, and graduated from Amherst, 
"02; was superintendent of Rutland, Vt., 
until ’97, when he went to Turner’s Falls, 
where he has been since. He was uni- 
fermly admired by those who knew of his 
professional zeal and adminstrative abil- 
ity. He was not merely a schoolman, but 
a progressive and devoted citizen, doing 
much for the whole community, both in 
Rutland and Turner's Falls. 





J. D. STRATTON. 





Principal J. D. Stratton of the Carew 
school, Springfield, has resigned -after 
forty-six years of continuous service as 
principal of a grammar school in Spring- 
field. Mr. Stratton is sixty-eight years old, 
a native of Northfield, Mass., educated in 
New England academies, taught rural 
schools and “boarded round,’’ was princi- 
pal of an academy, and at twenty-two be- 
came & grammar school principal in 
Springfield, where he has remained until 
this time. He has been a reader of good 
educational literature, has been a _ wide- 
awake and earnest attendant upon educa- 
tional conventions, has been highly active 
in the religious life of Springfield, always” 
as a leader of progressive forces, has been 
prominent ‘in the fraternal life of the city. 
But his school has been his throne. He 
has insisted upon having the best teachers 
associated with him, and upon having 
them alive and up with the times. The 
best all round advantage of the child has 
been his standard, and he has insisted that 
every child should be prepared for the life 
into which he would be ushered as a man 
rather than that in which the child’s 
father was living. He is entitled to the 
rest and leisure which he now claims. 





TO SPEND FORTUNE ON TRAIN. 

Orders have been given .by the North- 
western management for a complete new 
equipment for the “Overland Limited.’” 
This necessitates the purchase of cen ei- 
tire new trains, from the engine to the 
baggage car, at an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. So far as known, this 
is the largest order ever given for the 
equipment of a single train. 

The limited leaves the Wells street de- 
pot every day in the year, and it requires: 
ten trains to keep it running on scheuule. 
Each of the trains will consist of an en- 
gine, an observation car, two Pullman 
sleepers, twelve or fourteen sections, with 
double drawing-rooms, one butfet and 
smoker, one baggage car and one diner, 
In the construction of both engines and 
cars, the management has given but one 
order, and that is to make them as fine as 
money can buy and the best there is to be 
had. 

The Pullmans will be models of the car- 
builder’s art. There will, however, be an 
absence of the tinsel, plush, gingerbread 
features which so often mar the beauty of 
sleeping cars. The sleepers will be 
severely plain, and there will be no up- 
holstering except where it is conducive to 
comfort to have it. The wood will be 
Mexican mahogany, polished like a mirror 
and engraved. It is expected that all of 
the new equipment will be ready by the 
ist of January, so that tne new year will 
see one of the finest trains plying between 
Chicago and the western coast, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Critic coftains much 
that is appropriate to the season. The 
feature of the number is Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour’s decorations for Milton’s ode, 


“On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” 
the entire poem being illustrated and ru- 
bricated in a manner which is essentially 
rich and effective. One of the most im- 
portant cqntributions is an article by Wil- 
liam Armstrong, entitled ““Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Watts-Dunton at ‘The Pines.’” 
From a purely literary standpoint, the 
Critic contains Andrew Lang’s paper on 
“The Old Blackguard Slating,’’ accompa- 
nied by the latest portrait of Mr. Lang, 
and a short article on “Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Her Books,” also supplemented 
by the most recent photograph of Mrs. 
Ward. Other material of somewhat 
similar vein are “The Reviewer Re- 
viewed,” by Miss Agnes H. Morton, and 
“Anarchism in Literature.” Of verse, the 
most ambitious is, of course, Miss Edith 
M. Thomas’ “A della Robbia Garland,” 
which accompanies reproductions from 
original reliefs by the della Robbias. 


—In the Christmas number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine there appears a complete 
novel by Louis Evan Shipman, the author 
of “D’Arcy of the Guards.” In addition 


to the complete novel, there are many 
short stories in the Christmas Lippin- 
cott’s; one of these is the latest love story 
of the sea by Cyrus Townsend Brady. It 
is called “The Captain of H. B. M. Ship 
Diamond Rock.” “King Edward's Coro- 
nation,” by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes of Lon- 
don, tells definitely of the event which 
will happen in a few months. The 
august ceremony is described in a way 
that seems to carry the picture with it. 
The queen’s part in the program is also 
explained. A paper by Edmund Gosse, 


LL.D., about “The Best Books,” is both 
good reading and helpful, coming from 
this scholarly source. The “Walnuts and 
Wine” department this month is merry 
with a Yule-tide. flavor. 


—Among the special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
December are brief sketches of Li Huag 
Chang, Kate Greenaway, Dr. Rudolph 
Virchow, the great German pathologist, 
and John Redmond. There is a more 
elaborate record of the public services of 
the late Governor John S. Pillsbury of 
Minnesota, by Horace B. Hudson (illus- 
trated), while various governmental and 
industrial activities are described in arti- 
cles on the work of the United States in- 
dustrial commission, by Samuel M,. Lind- 
say; on the government of our insular 
possessions, by Arthur W. Dunn; on the 
new Manchurian railway, by Alfred S.ead; 
and- on the ‘projected Bagdad railway. 
William Morton Payne conuributes an il- 
lustrated resume of the poetry and criti- 
cism of 1901, and there are illustrated 
notes on the season’s juvenile literature 
and on the new books of travel, biography, 
ete. In “The Progress of the World,’ the 
new congress and its attitude on various 
questions, the results of the census of 1900, 
the recent elections, and the problems of 
Turkey and the far East are the subjects 
mainly dwelt upon. 


—A brief editorial survey of the work 
before the new congress is one of the 
capital features of the December Review 


of Reviews. The editor also comments 
on important data made known by the 
publications of the last census,—especially 
facts relating to the negro race, and their 
bearing on the problem of education in 
the South. There is the usual careful edi- 
torial summary of foreign politics, the 
special topics of the month being the pass- 
ing of Li Hung Chang and the outlook in 
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China, the projects of England and Russia 
in the far East and in Afghanistan, the 
aggressive attitude of Germany in the re- 
gion of the Persian gulf, the Balkan ques- 
tion, Turkish demoralization and the 
French expedition, the place of Ireland in 
British politics, and the South African 
situation, 


—The North American Review for De- 
cember contains a vast amount of good 
reading pertinent to the interests of the 
hour. It opens witha notable symposium, 


entitled “Some Questions for Congress.” 
General Lew Wallace emphasizes the ne- 
cessity for adopting some measure that 
will ensure the “Prevention of Presiden- 
tial Assassinations.” Senator J. C. Bur- 
rows insists upon ‘The Need of National 
Legislation Against Anarchism,” detail- 
ing several unsuccessful attempts which 
have been made in that direction. Edgar 
Aldrich, United States district judge of 
New Hampshire, shows that the federal 
government has the power to protect its 
own agents, and offers the draft of a bill 
whose provisions would be adequate to 
the requirements of the existing situation. 
The Duke of Arcos, the Spanish minister, 
advocates steps leading to an “Inter- 
national Control of Anarchists.’’ Profes- 
sor N. S. Shaler of Harvard writes of the 
advantages the country would derive from 
“The Proposed Appalachian Park.” 


—The Christmas number of the De- 
lineator is a beauty. The cover is an 
artistic production, showing 1 beauti- 
fully-gowned woman in a brilliantly- 
lighted salon. Two charming love 
stories, one by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
plenty of advice regarding Christmas 
gifts, timely pointers on cookery, winter- 
time care of plants, all the fashivns of 
the day interpreted into simple languags: 
ean be found in the Christmas number cf 
the Delineator. There is no magazine 
for women at present published that is 
more practical in all its pages. 


—The Christmas Century is a beautiful 
number. The chief illustrative feature is 
a series of four full-page plates, in tints, 


by Maxfield Parrish, accompanying the 
text of Milton’s poem, “L’Allegro,” one of 
which forms the frontispiece. The cover, 
showing angels holding aloft the infant 
Christ, is printed in eight colors ona 
creamy background. ‘Thackeray in the 
United States” is the title of an article 
which General James Grant Wilsor has 
written for the Century. The writer met 
the famous novelist on his first visit to 
this country in 1852, and it is of this visit 
that he writes this month, a paper on the 
second visit being reserved for a later 
number. In “The Appeal of the Book- 
Plate,” by C. D. Allen, are reproduced 
celebrated American book-plates of indi- 
viduals and clubs, in vellum-like colors; 
a portrait of E. D. French at work; and a 
hitherto unpublished full-page book-plate 
by Maxfield Parrish. There are striking 
illustrations by Zehme for Cyrus Town- 
send Brady’s “Barbarossa.” In connec- 
tion with “Impressions of President Mc- 
Kinley,” by John A. Kasson, are pre- 
sented several photographs of the late 
president by Cox, taken at Canton ex- 
pressly for the Century; and with “The 
Personality of President Roosevelt,” by 
“An Old Acquaintance,” is reproduced a 





photograph by Rockwood, for which Mr, 
Roosevelt has expressed a decided prefer- 
ence. Last, but in the editorial scheme 
not least, come the month’s contributions 
to the Century’s leading feature, ‘‘The 
Year of American Humor.” These are by 
Frank R. Stockton, Gelett Burgess, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Elliott Fiower, 
and Robert W. Chambers; and “Lighter 
Vein” contributions from Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, E. L. Sabin, Beatrice Hanscom, 
Oliver Herford, Carolyn Wells, and 
others. 


—The Christmas number of Success is 
in many respects the most interesting its 
editors have published. The table of 


contents is varied, timely, and interest- 
ing, the contributors being some of the 
most notable people in literary and pub- 
lic life. Among a few of the many in- 
teresting articles and poems contained in 
this number may be mentioned: 
“America should establish universal 
peace,” by Prince Yo Yun Chun; 
“Greeley’s Ambiticn Culminated in His 
Fight for the Presidency,” by Alexander 
K. McClure; “Cultivate the Art of ‘Fit- 
ting In,’” by Cynthia Westover Alden; 
“Good employers make good employees,”’ 
by J. Lincoln Brooks; “The potent 
power of our Divine Master still broods 
over Palestine,’ by William Ordway 
Partridge; “How to Get and Keep a Posi- 
tion,” by James J. Hill. Frank H. Spear- 
man and Hezekiah Butterworth supply 
two strong fiction stories, and Sarah 
Grand tells American women they are 
without a superior. 


—Like the November number, the 
Christmas issue of Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly is beautifully decorated with 


color plate illustrations. The opening 
article, written by the famous showman, 
Frank C. Bostock, is illustrated by a score 
of sketches and finished portraits of liv- 
ing animals drawn from life by Charles 
C. Bull. But the article which will per- 
haps arouse the greatest attention is writ- 
ten by Israel Zangwill, upon the iong- 
cherished design of the Jews to redeem 
and repeople the Holy Land. Another 
paper of importance is contributed by 
General Ballington Booth, and entitled 
“The Personal Appeal of the Volunteers.” 
As for stories, the number is full of them. 
The ingenuous “Diary of a Japanese Girl” 
is continued in this number, while 
Maurice Hewlett’s novel continues its de- 
lightful course. 








NEW MAP OF CHINA. 


A’new map of China offered by the Mc- 
Connell School Supply Company is now 
attracting attention among the school 
boards and teachers. It is lithographed 
in oil colors, size 23x16 inches. This map 
will be a great addition to a schoolroom 
or library, especially in these days of 
changing boundaries. This map will be 
sent free to any school board or teacher 
upon the receipt of a two-cent stamp by 
the McConnell School Supply Company, 
4430 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rastus—Won’t yo’ love me mo-Dinah? 
Oh! Dinah-mo? 
Dinah—Dinah-mite, 
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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Detroit has the honor of having the 
most successful normal training school in 
music, drawing, and physical culture in 
the country, with an excellent correspond- 
ence department. 

The Thomas normal] training school nas 
a fine location on Woodward avenue, 
Mrs. Emma A. Thomas is a teacher of 
rare ability, and is one of the best known 
leaders among the music teachers of 
America. Miss Jennie Louise Thomas, 
the daughter, has received a complete 
musical education, and has rare gifts both 
as a teacher and as an artist in musical 
rendering. She has charge of the work in 
methods and in the history of music. 
Louis A. ‘Thomas, the son, is business 
manager. 

The feature of Mrs. Thomas’ work 
which attracts wide attention is the suc- 
cess of her students in getting positions. 
In the past year she has secured appoint- 
ments for seventy music teachers, mostly 
in publie school positions. With this fact 
in mind, the-success of the school is not 
surprising. 





WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fa-t schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 
W. H. Dott, Gen’) Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

806 Washing'on St., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Duvan, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt , 


Portsmouth, Va 





VARIETIES. 





SENSITIVE CANALERS. 


Brassie—I believe the club is having 
some trouble on account of the links par- 
alleling the canal. 

Niblick.—Yes. It seems the canalers 
object to the profanity of the golf players. 

Brooklyn Hagle. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” ‘thas 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
‘rising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 





WHERE THEY FITTED. 


———s 


It may be interesting to have a record 
of the residences and fitting schools of the 
twenty-two men who made the memorable 


contest on Soldiers’ field, Cambridge, on 
November 23. From New York City 
came four, or nearly twenty-five per cent.; 

from Albany, two; Brookline, Mass., two; 
Cambridge, one; Washington, one; Cin- 
cinnati, one; Chicago, one; Buffalo, one; 
Utica, one. 

From New York state came nine, or 
forty-one per cent.; from Massachusetts, 
three; from Connecticut, three; Pennsyl- 
vania, two; Illinois, one; Ohio, one; ss- 
trict of Columbia, one; Iowa, one; Maine, 
one. 

Of the twenty-two, there were three 
fitted at Groton, three at Andover, one at 
St. Paul’s, one at Hopkinson, one at Bates, 
one at Polytechnic, Brooklyn, one at 
Hotchkiss, one at Exeter, one at rrince- 
ton, one at Bushnell, one at Northwestern 
University, six at as many different pub- 
lic high schools in Brooklyn, Brookline, 
Washington, Worcester, Des Moines, 
Waterbury, and New Haven. 





THE LIVING AGE FOR 1902. 


For nearly threescore years the Living 
Age has held a place in the front rank of 
American periodicals—coming week by 
week freighted with the most valuable 
literary products of foreign iands. It has 
selected with rare judgment and dis- 
crimination the most masterly produc- 
tions, scientific, biographical, historical, 
political; the best essays, reviews, crici- 
cisms, tales, poetry, in fact, everything 
that the intelligent reader most desires 
to obtain. 

To these long-established and distinc- 
tive features it has added an editorial de- 
partment, devoted to “Books and 
Authors,” in which are published, week:y, 
paragraphs of literary news and com- 
ment, and careful, honest, and discrimi- 
nating notices of the more important new 
publications. 

As the years pass, the more does the 
Living Age commend itself. In this busy 
age, when the demands upon one’s time 
are sO Many and so urgent, it is impossi- 
ble for any but the favored few to wade 
through the multiplicity of publications 
and make tneir’own selections, to say 
nothing of the expense involved in such a 
course. Anything which promises to re- 
lieve one of this burden renders a true 
service which cannot fail of ready recog- 
nition and hearty appreciation. How 
much is due the Living Age for time and 
money thus saved it is impossible to esti- 
mate. 

To all new subscribers for the year 
1902 there will be sent gratis until the edi- 
tion is exhausted the seventeen weekly 
issues for the four months, September, 
October, November, and December, 1901. 
This is a generous offer, which all intend- 
ing subscribers should hasten to avail 
themselves of. 

The Living Age Company, Boston, are 
the publishers. 











HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, 





Teachers’ pe 





SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


jena agency has re 


sideration without just the right candidates. 


gistered more than 23,000 teachers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometime 
cannot find ase the rigbt one fora place we are asked to fill. Here are some positions we have now under con 


Manual Training.—We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and have good places now 


for both men and women. 


Peru, South America.—We vent a teacher sf French and English for a fine private schoo] in a la 
city. All traveling expenses are ped, and a salary of #50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce te make 


as much more by private teachin 


Norma! Graduates at 9400. —We have placed nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is ex 
hausted. risuch teachers who can take places at once will not have to wait long if well qualified. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. ¥ 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ 


Established 17 years. 


CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, NY 





OCCUR during the fall and winter 


Unexpected Vacancies sestiisantotiet ton 


positions on short notice. 


nths for securing first-class 


Grade teachers in demand. a Cc. J. ALBER 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








B. F. CL.4RK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ || manent clientage among the || Wabosh Avenue, 

AGENCY. || best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : > TEACHERS’ AGENCY sthooo tn? Panes 


and FOREIGN 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schoo 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, anu Governesses, 


ools to parents. Call on or addryss 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU wy iter ent atuinger, 


flicient assistants. 


Prompt attention 


de acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
shtene all over the United States. 
Efficient service. 


Sveci+l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Circulars free. Address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 








™™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE !8 revianxe. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME, 





SCHERMERHOR 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


V. Huyssoon 
Joun C. Rooxwex, | Managers. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES aon 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl. 
NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan souny &. 
MINNEAPOLI8, 414 Century niet. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans B: 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LOS ANGELES, ( ‘al. 525 Stimson Bloc 
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SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 





in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


‘CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides § Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells sone Property. 
nvited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Corres 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 





¢ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to comoaet, public and private 


schoois, and families. Advises parents about schools. 


O. PRATT, Manager. 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABILN, 
Dzs Mornzs, lowa. 
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Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | pemne22252i8ing.} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. ¢ 


AKRON, OH10. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
scat ninatotcrtet ean eatteat pee ATTIC 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention agenmnal of Education.” 














Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of amen 
Recommends teachers hearti 
New England teachers Toned: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. @1 EK. 9th St.. New Vork. 
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Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


7 Send to 


25 cents. 


15 cents. 
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| Supeiidiaitions Reading for all Gra 
Asgard Stories 


Tales from Norse Mythology. By Mary H. Foster and Mase. H. Cum- 
MINGS. 123 pp. Illustrated. 36 cents. 

‘¢ A very readable book; with the charm to a child's mind of the fairy tale is com- 
bined that sort of information which it is invaluable to have early in life, in order that 
one may understand the constant references in literature to the Norse fables. .. . Any 
child ought to delight in it, and every teacher who likes to read interesting and at the 
same time useful stories to his small scholars ought to be glad to have so excellent a book 
as this on his desk.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 


Seven Great American Poets 


323 pp. 90 cents. 








By Beatrice Harv. «Iilustrated. 


** Both as a school book and for home use this work, which is unpretentiously but 
charmingly written, will prove of real value as an introduction and stimulus to the larger 
study of these typical American poets.”— The Examiner, New York. 

‘* The gems of poetic work of each are reproduced, and each is preceded by a biog- 
raphy and autobiography, marked for terseness, clearness, and excellence in literary 
work. As a school book it will pleasingly introduce seven great American poets to young 
readers, and awaken a new interest which willinsure a wider reading later on.” —Chicago 


Daily Inter- Ocean. 


Norcross’ Springtime Flowers 





| The World and Its People 


Latest Issue: The South American Re- 


Illustrated. 36 cents. 
Brown’s The Plant Baby and Its | publics. 60 cents. Send for list. 
Friends Illustrated. 48 cents. Mowry’s American Inventions and 
Inventors Illustrated. 65 cents. 


Foulke’s Twilight Stories | Dawes’ Colonial Massachusetts 


Illustrated. 36 cents. | Ul - 
: ustrated. 54 cents. 
Foulke’s Braided Straws | Mowry’s First Steps in the History of 
so eeee, | Our Country Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Wallace and Clyde’s Through the | shute and Dunton’s The Land of Song 
Year, Books I. and II. Book IL., 36 cents; Book II., 48 cents; 
Illustrated. 36 cents each. Book III., 54 cents. Illustrated. 


Graded [ists and Circulars Gladly Submitted. 


SILVER, Burvett & 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 











New --Just Issued... . 
PADDOCK’S MINERALOGICAL ANALYSES 


A Teacher’s Key to Mineral Science 


COMMON, useful, educational minerals, carefully, fully analyzed, with 
tests and classifications; utilities, history, and physiographic relations. 
it is a small bovk, but crowded full of what you want right at hand in giving 


a lesson on Mineral nature. 


New Treatment, New Course, New Method 


Six 2-cent postage stamps (12 cents) enclosed 
to the author brings the book to you......-... 


END for circulars of other Mineral pub- | ELECTED educational Minerals fur- 
lieations by the same author. nished to teachers and schools. 


MINER H. PADDOCK, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address 


Maxvat Trarsinc Hicgn Scuoor. 














JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book t:at should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the mo-t rem ?rkable bill 
that evi r passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Penn yl ania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. | SUMMER SESSION 
i you powers tar cancaion oy nt eens «| COrnell University 


ata pentee! and un: rowded profession, paying $15 | 
July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


to $i weekly? Situaious aiways obtainabi . You 
(94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


cap be fitted +t lerrure beurs to how any position 
Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 





under our courre of instructions. We aie the orig- 
For Circuiar and Book of Views, address 


inal instructors by marl. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
THe REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 














UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College | somsnp By sendins OND MEW recs 


FENTON, MICH. subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, giv 
ations, gives | 20 P 
emberton Sa.. Boaton, Masa 


them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolr. om, | 

and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- | =i 

guages, sciences, and history for their improve- | NEW YEARLY *UBSCRIPTIORS tothe 
nt» : *‘Journal of Education” wi 
Over 222 courses in Business. Pedagogy, and the | 6) year's ouben waotion Gade ° or ree 


Arts. Write tor Catalog. ad N. E, PUBLISHING Co, 
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SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


(MASSACHUSETTS. ) 


An Independent American Newspaper. 
LOYAL TO DEMOCRATIC IDEALS. 


Progressive, Enterprising and Interesting, Clean, Attractive and Stimulating. 
Publishes the News Without Fear or Favor, and Tells the Truth About It. 


DAILY (Morning), SUNDAY, AND WEEKLY, 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


The Republican’s Standing Among Newspapers. 
“Instead of always talking about the evils of journalism, why 


founded 77 years ago by the worthy Samuel Bowles ‘ 


| 


not sometimes point to its blessings; instead of talking about a 
corruptible and a corrupting press, why not a word for newspapers 
that are fearless and frank, wholesome and honest, powerful and 
There are such papers, perhaps not so many, but nevertheless 
some, and in calling their roll. somehow the name of one, like Abou 
Ben Adhem, leads all the rest — The Springfield ( Mass.) Republican.’ 


“Who isn’t proud of the American press, when it contains so 
fair and shining and lovely an example as The Springfield Republican, 


9» 


The above quotations are from the Editorial page of the Des Moines (Ta.) 








Leader of September 22, 1901. 
e * 
> om a 
; THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 
3 
s A Valuable Literary and Family Journal Combined With a First-Class 
4 Political and General Newspaper. 
e . cs 
* SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
D4 DAILY, $8 a year, $2a quarter, 70 cents a month, 8 cents a copy. 
@ ‘SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
3 WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 centsaquarter, 10centsa month, 8 centsa copy. 
@ Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly 
3 Republican will besentfree one month to anyone who wishes to try it. 
3 All subscriptions are payable in advance, Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SOOOSSSS SOOO SHSHOOOOHOOOS OOOO OOOOOOD ook 








Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY jes 
PUBLISH IN G 43-47 East 10th St. 
COMPANY O) ty New York. v 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<-— 
— 7 me BOSTON, MASS. 
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Lessons in Geography 

By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 

FOUND! a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
1 ssons Eighth edition. Revised irom census of 
1900, Arranged to give the student a broad a: d 
systematic knowledge of Geography preparatory 


to Regents’ and final examinations. 
Single copy, 25cts. Send stamp for prospectus. 
M. G. CHENEY, Ffranklinville, N.Y. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JournnaL or Epucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Encianp Pusiisnine Co. 





Any Information. 


Educational Institutions. 


ON LLL LNA NA LD ND AP 


COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 





Open to both sexes. Addrese the Registrar. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i dustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





{TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewaTeER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 





QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, WP. BEOK WITH. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircuBURG, Mass. 
foan G, Ta d>ueson, Princina'. 











qyven LKUTURKES & INSTKUUTORS always supplied 


Address WinsHir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 








Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


_ Journay or Epucation, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


